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Morals and Metaphysics of 
‘¢ Macbeth.” 


We I is, we need hardly be told, in the sense ordinarily 
% conveyed by the word. “supernatural,” that its 
-equivalent, “metaphysical,” is used in the body of 
this play. But the language of Lady Macbeth, with 

out being wrested from its simple meaning, is at any 
rate suggestive. Through all this rugged northern 
chronicle, subdued to the purposes of Elizabethan poetry and 
philosophy, there does run a vein ‘of metaphysics recognisable 
under that term by disciples of Dugald Stewart and Dr. Reid, 
besides being fitted to the high Platonism.of that heroically 
intellectual age—the age'of Sidney, Spencer, Raleigh, and 
Bacon. . As with all his historical or quasi-historical plays,.so 
with this. play-of “Macbeth,” only “more so,’ Shakespeare. 
takes for his groundwork an old story: or tradition, bends 
and shapes it to his own high fancy, and sends it forth, a 
creation. See how the rough chronicle of Boece, little improved 
by the English historian Holinshed, grows into perfect shape. 
and form under the hand of genius. Joined to a farrago of witch- 
craft and demonology, strangely acceptable to the most accom- 
plished minds of that time, it affords a firm base for Shake- 
speare’s splendid. superstructure, the architect not scorning to 
incorporate many detached fragments of old material with nis 
design. » It was a virtue of the master builder. to leave undlis- 
guised, and. as little altered as art'and honesty would permit, 
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the subject matter he condescended to adopt. His ornament 
«vas always of the constructive kind, entering into the substance 
of the edifice, carved into its solid masonry, not stuck on. 
Whoele speeches in his histories are taken, it has been observed, 
‘from sources deemed authoritative in his time. These and 
nature and humanity were his teachers. His, too, was the wise 
imagination nurtured less by learning than by the zmséznct ot 
earning, a phrase happily defining his marvellous receptivity 
of mind. In the light of little actual knowing, he saw beyond 
nthe knewn. It is obviously impossible that his magnificent and 
wnever-failing thesaurus could have been got together among 
“books ; yet of all the 15,000 words that were the obedient sprites 
_at the command of this Warwickshire Prospero, there is scarce 
. any that a philosopher or a philologist would venture to change. 
Win the recent almost too intellectual representation of the 
“tragedy at the Lyceum, a representation in which refinement of 
thought extended from the principal performers to the very 
scenery, and every accessory detail had the significance of an 
.. attribute er a symbol, there was one picture, in which a lonely 
-star shone in the long sad blue rift of a lurid sky, like a signal 
- of peace hung out amid warlike banners. Even such an orb 
seems to cast its pensive rays on each darkling passage of this 
- terrible poem. To me it is like the light of the poet’s mind, a 
‘light to which, though unfailingly constant in its lustre, no 
‘laborious commentator, no learned dramatic scholiast, seems’ 
«willing to turn. There it shines, inviting a glance of the 
studious eye, that remains persistently fixed on adjacent cloud- 
forms. Scholarly emendations, ingenious reconcilements of 
seeming inconsistencies, are proffered, but the ever-present, 
rever-shining mind of the poet tenders its guidance in vain. 
‘Might it net be suggested that mere likelihood is not truth; 
-and that there is much in “Macbeth,” in “ Hamlet,” and in 
“<¢Qthelle,” which, not being at all likely, is true—true to 
“poetry, to philosophy, and to life! Nothing can be much more 
opposed to the probabilities of solid prose, or awaken a keener 
-sense of the absurd in minds given to ridicule, than that 
Othello, when, in the anguish of his heart, he resolves to kill 
his wife, should digress from the object that agitates his soul to 
consider the currents of the Pontic Sea; or, than that Macbeth, 
stricken by the sudden tidings of his wife’s death, should 
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straightway take to philosophising about the petty encroachments 
of yesterdays and to-morrows on the record of time, and the 
shadowy simulacra of life. What would a critic say, or what 
would he wot say, if, at a crisis of some turbulent drame de 
socwété, the player of the title-part were to break off into a strain 
of moralising on the shows, the shams, the foolish frettings of 
existence ; into a sort of pessimistic musing on humanity, which 
comes, after all, to no more than the sardonic Thackerayism, 
“Which of us has what he wants in this world, which of us 
wants what he has, and what does it all signify?’ Perhaps, 
when reduced to a certain dead level of prose, this is pretty 
much the moral of “ Macbeth,” as it might be of almost every 
tale of blood that teaches mankind the folly and wickedness of 
coveting—no matter what. For whether this detestable greed 
take the form of imperial ambition, as in the case of “the two 
Macbeths,” prompting them to murder the meek, trustful, clear- 
souled Duncan, or is vulgarly exhibited in the sordid hankering 
after railway-scrip, which tempted the two Mannings to murder 
the less amiable but still elderly and, in a sense, respectable 
Mr. Connor, is the same thing. Only, the spectator or student 
of Shakespeare’s tragedy may well profit by fixing his mind on 
the mind of Shakespeare, if but by way of getting a clearer 
insight into the troubled mind of Macbeth. For were it not a 
poetical Macbeth that we have before us we should not expect 
him to speak the language that Shakespeare has put into his 
mouth. If the speeches delivered by the Thane of Fife were 
really the utterances of a disordered mind, they certainly would 
not be poetry. They who ask for realism, or, bringing no 
imagination of their own to amend the faulty imagination of a 
playwright, demand illusion, had better go to someone else 
than Shakespeare. More wonderful than the technical skill is 
the moral power of this metaphysical play. It would be tedious 
repetition of an old tale to descant on the first. But of the 
latter, there is neither weariness nor end. So long as philosophy 
endures, “ Macbeth” will yield its illustrations to rising schools 
of philosophers. The consequences of our deeds, like the acts 
of our children, are our own rewards or punishments, and this 
is one of the lessons taught by “ Macbeth.” Evil-doers might 
go safe on their ways if they could stop just when it suited 
them.,- If the foul blow might be the be-all and the end-all! If 
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the murder, or the forgery, or theft could trammel up the conse- 
quence! ‘Ah, this consequence, this endless continuity of action, 
this terrible. unavoidable law, which has declared that evil must 
follow evil, and can produce nothing but evil, that things bad 
begun must perpetually go on strengthening themselves by ill! 
The first crimean this tragedy of sequences is the beginning of 
a‘string of crimes. Fate had pre-ordained it? Possibly; but 
who can say? Suppose it had been so; suppose that this same 
Fate would have had Macbeth king; why, Fate, as he himself 
said, might have crowned ‘him without his stir. At all events, 
he was so far a free agent that he could have left it for time 
and the-hour to determine. Fate does not absolve a man from 
blood-guiltiness. Fate, in such a case as this, may be no more 
than the man’s “black and deep desires.” This warlike, 
uxorious: chieftain had not mastery over these, and it is’ vain 
to say that he was governed by any other fate of a non-natural 
essence. It is the old story of the criminal who pleaded in 
arrest of his sentence that he was fated to do the deed that 
had brought him into the dock, thereby -incurring the cruel 
retort of the judge that it was likewise his, the judge’s, fate to 
pronounce a heavy sentence. 

A surprisingly small. allowance of logic enables a'man to 
reason himself into or out of anything. -ILearned men in an age 
of learning found it easy to believe in witchcraft. That a rough 
warlike chief in an wzlearned age should credit the prediction of 
three beldams, and thereupon yield himself to the ministry of 
these Eumenides, is coherent with the purposes of poetry ; and 
that in course of time the legend should commend itself to the 
understanding and belief of dialectitians, moral philosophers, 
and the intellectual ¢//e, as well as the groundlings in Shake- 
speare’s audiences, is at once more wonderful and more authenti- 
cally certified for fact. It is noticeable as a reflective trait in 
the composition of this gréat tragic poem that each of the cha- 
racters is undesignedly portrayed by some other person of the 
drama. Through Macbeth we get nearest to the moral beauty 
of Duncan’s nature, which evokes an unforced tribute of generous 
pity from his murderer before he stains his hands with the good 
king’s gore; and Lady Macbeth confirms this touch of -natural 
kindness by her avowal that she was turned from the deed by a 
look in the benignant sleeping face that reminded her: of her 
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father. ‘ The gracious Duncan” seems to have been the well- 
earned title of the old king with all who owed him allegiance, no 
less than on the false lips of Macbeth. In the pointed speech of 
Lenox, full of covert sarcasm and ironical praise of Macbeth, 
Duncan is so designated. And by his own acts and words he 
bears out the good reports conceded him by all men. Ingrati- 
tude is a sin the smallest consciousness of which lies heavy on 
him. He looks for sincerity in every face, as if every face were 
the mirror of his own, and in this habit of absolute trustfulness 
he continues only too implicitly, after he has learned from expe- 
rience that the face is not always a trueindicator. Nor are good 
qualities wanting in Macbeth or his wife. Golden opinions have 
been honestly won by the Thane of Fife, and he, moreover, may 
be supposed to have deserved the honours laid on him by Duncan, 
whose benignancy has impressed itself even on his treacherous 
host and hostess. 

It seems to have escaped the notice of Hazlitt, who makes 
much of the fact that Shakespeare’s witches, unlike Middle- 
ton’s, are left unnamed—the abstention in this case adding to 
the visionary awe of these creations—that Lady Macbeth too 
is nameless. In this respect she stands apart from the other 
cruel and treacherous women of Shakespeare’s plays; from 
Gertrude, in the play of “ Hamlet, Prince of Denmark,” from 
Goneril and Regan in “King Lear.” It is true that Lady 
Macbeth, not being a visionary, abortive half-existence, stands 
in less need than the weird sisters of any such negative addition 
to the awe that invests her personality, as is entailed by the mere 
deprivation, in their. case, of a.local habitation and a name. But 
this is only a question of degree; and there can be little doubt 
that the namelessness which so powerfully strengthens the sense 
of mystery in regard to the three witches lends some lesser charm 
to the more human realisation. Was it to her or to her lord that 
the idea of killing Duncan and usurping the crown first presented 
itself? The question is one that has divided critical opinion. We 
may imagine the thought to have been readily entertained by 
both, so soon asit was shared between them. Lady Macbeth 
declares that the project was first broached by her husband ; and 
if his letter put it into her head, she certainly took to it with 
frightful kindness. The doting admiration of Macbeth for his 
wife’s “undaunted mettle” made him a willing though vacillat- 
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ing instrument in her hands. But I had no intention of 
dealing anew with the thrashed-out argument to which the 
critical flails of generation after generation have been, and, I 
suppose, ever will be industriously applied. The twofold 
purpose of this paper was to glance at certain moral and 
metaphysical aspects of the play, suggested by the fine thought- 
ful melancholy of Macbeth, as shown in his more philosophical 
utterances, and as so effectively brought out by Mr. Irving ; and 
to enforce the avowal of a conviction I have long: felt that the 
acted plays of Shakespeare are not to be judged, whether for 
pratse or exception, by the standards that fitly apply to dramas of 
our time, but should rather be regarded in the light of the poet's 
own mind, for, till that is seen, as we may see a distant star, and 
its guidance reverently accepted, there can be no true under- 
standing of Shakespearean poetry. Unpoetic indeed must be 
the spirit of that age which shall utterly fail to find in ‘“‘ Macbeth” 
the ideal truth and teaching of a poem; or that harps on its 
inconsistencies, chief of which would appear to be that the 
scheme does not accord with modern modes of thought, nor is 
capable of being measured by modern foot-rules of probability 
which are useful when applied to modern dramatic invention. 


GODFREY TURNER. 


Kate Rorke, April 25, 1880. 


K IND Nature limned a bright and beauteous face, 
A rt came to polish and perfect each grace, 

T he one the other vied, to emulate 

E ach strove, both triumphed, and they gave us Kate. 


R ise to the empyrean heights of Art, 

O ur souls’ emotions sway, subdue each heart. 

R oyal roads are yours, no crooked paths severe, 
K eep true to Art and Beauty, persevere. 

E ach one shall sing thy praise, and all revere. 


F. H.-K. 
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Why I Don’t Love Jack! 


GRIEVANCE I have, and to state it 
Is what I propose doing now. 
Please listen, friends, while I relate it ; 
Ten minutes soon pass you'll allow. 
My story will deal with a matter 
Pertaining to sfoons—of a sort. 
If it bores you, continue to chatter ; 
But if you don’t laugh—why you ought ! 







I was staying near York last November 
With my much-married crony, Sir Guy ; 
We were three guests in all, I remember— 
Jack Ogle, May Blossom, and I. 
This Jack was devoted to ladies, 
But, so far, was heart-whole, he said. 
/ wished the young couple in Hades— 
Ah, me! the existence I led! 





























At first, | was radiant and gay, sir, 
And laid all my caves on the shelf ; 

A pretty girl’s guz/e in my way, sir, 
And May I had all to myself— 

Jack hadn’t appeared on the stage then— 
Though just fifty, I loved sunny curls ; 
And when they’ve attained to my age, me.» 
Have a fatherly way with the girls. 


She was quite unembarrassed—nay, tender ; 
A little 0 daughterly—yet, 
When we toasted our toes on the fender 
At night, I rejoiced we had met. 
We took country rambles together, 
I helped her o’er many a stile ; 
Though others were “down” on the weather, 
With me it was May all the while. 


Tinea 
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She would lay her white hand on my shoulder, 
And ask, feeling quite at her ease— 
’Tis the way with them as we get older— 
If those twinges had gone from my knees. 
Then a look of such pretty compassion 
Shone out of those bonny blue eyes ; 
Still, rather in daughterly fashion, 
But Pity is Love in disguise. 


I pondered on popping the question, 
Though just twenty-five years ahead; 
[ boasted a splendid digestion 
And a thousand a year, be it said. 
At my table I saw her presiding, 
“ My Lady ”—with exquisite grace— 
The loveliest girl in the Riding, 
Arrayed in my grandmother's lace! 


The matter whilst still turning over 
(She’d have jumped at me fifty to one!) 
Down came this young gunner from Dover 
Unexpectedly—then, I was done! 
Under thirty, a very Apollo, 
Confoundedly handsome, and tall, 
I felt all my hopes growing hollow, 
And myself an old fool after all! 


With the lady he made all the running— 
Began it directly he came— 

A plague on his flirting and punning! 
My malison rest on his name! 

I was nowhere, too plainly I knew it, 
With both it was love at first sight, 

What a pity when folk overdo it | 
As these did from morning till night ! 


At dinner, ere Jack thought of staying 

At the Grange, when the field was all mine, 
Full often a sweet voice was saying, 

**Can I pass ycu the cake or the wine?” 
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The cold shoulder now from my Lady 
Did I get—is it strange I was hurt? 

One’s prospects indeed must be shady 
When ’tis given you as your desert ! 


They were spooning for ever and ever 
In corners—a sweet “é/e-d-téte ! 
By day they were visible never, 
And they used to come in pretty late. 
As I entered a room, was it fitting 
I should hear a most curious 7ush— 
Should find them quite far apart sitting, 
And one with a palpable blush! 


I would meet them at times willy-nilly 
In the lane—it was really absurd— 
When they both looked remarkably silly, 
And passed me with hardly a word. 
If at meals I but tried conversation 
With May, Jack looked fierce as you please ; 
*Twas really with some trepidation 
I asked her to pass me the cheese! 


One day past the summer house straying 
I heard a light giggle—heigho! 
And certainly some one was saying, 
“ How I wesh that old fogey would go!”’ 
That did it !—with cheeks all on fire, 
And wearing a terrible frown, 
My “ Gladstone” I packed in deep ire, 
And caught the four-thirty to town. 


Too long—much too long had I tarried, 
My host had his reasons, you see ; 

I’ve said he was very much married, 
And found me a buffer, maybe. 

At any rate, thanks to that sinner— 
I almost had written that thief !— 

In that week I grew paipably thinner, 
And my torture transcended belief. 
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A fortnight or more may. have passed, sir, 

When Sir Guy wrote me briefly, “ Engaged!” 
Jack had hit on his match, then, at last, sir, 

And his sweet little love-bird was caged. 
He was pert as his conquest could make him 

When I met him at Sandown one day; 
He told me she'd promised to take him, 

And he called it “ Zhe Promise of May!” 

F. B. DOVETON. 
Grange Lodge, Eastbourne. 


ec *) 
SQN RE Bes a 


“‘Is Courtesy Extinct among 
Theatrical Audiences ? ” 


“Sy, OT long ago readers of the “Daily Telegraph” were 
asked, “Is chivalry dead?” Judging by the letters 
on the subject, the answer was about as concise and 
explicit as that given to “Is Marriage a Failure :” 
Both questions were difficult, and there was much 
to be said on either side, but it is to be feared there 

is only one response to the query, “Is courtesy extinct among 
theatrical audiences ?”’ and that is in the afirmative. 

Surely playgoers ought to have consideration for the feelings 
of those who strive to amuse them; but they seem to imagine 
that they are at liberty to do as they please, and laugh and jeer, 
without giving a thought to the pain and annoyance thereby 
given to the players. 

On first nights, audiences, as a rule, display a sad want of 
courtesy to the manager should anything connected with the 
theatre not please their fancy, and to the players and playwright 
if the drama prove weak or unattractive. 

From time immemorial playgoers have imagined they have a 
right to dictate to the theatrical managers, and though in these 
enlightened days it would not be very possible to have a repetition 
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of the scandalous O. P. riots, yet the theatre-frequenters seize 
every opportunity to make their presence and fancied power 
felt. Do they imagine their rights infringed in any way, say by 
a door not opening as they wish, or by programmes not being 
dealt out as quickly as they desire, they howl and shout like a 
crowd of misbehaved boys. The pit usually starts this childish 
display, and the gallery follows suit. The inhabitants of the 
“upper regions”’ are often entirely ignorant as to why the 
pittites are groaning and howling, but the fact that they are so 
doing is sufficient, and the “gods” join in sympathetic chorus. 
Whether this ill-mannered demonstration has ever been pro- 
ductive of good is extremely doubtful; it is more than probable 
that its sole effects are to make the perpetrators appear exceed- 
ingly foolish, to annoy the frequenters of the quieter portions of 
the house, and to delay the commencement of the play. 

A theatre is not the property of the audience, but of the 
lessee, and he has a perfect right to do as he chooses in the 
matter of conducting his own playhouse. He does not compel 
peopie to frequent it. Naturally he wishes his house to be well 
filled, and will therefore do all in his power for the amusement 
and comfort of his audience, and he has a right to expect 
courteous behaviour in return. 

It often happens on the first night of a weak play ‘that- the 
spectators, not content with calling out the author and “ booing”’ 
him, shriek and scream with laughter at every lame line or 
ridiculous situation. 

Many actors and actresses suffer from nervousness when 
appearing in a new part, and this feeling must be intensified a 
thousandfold if, with nearly every line they utter, their earnest 
well-meant efforts are received with shouts of derisive laughter. 
‘The words they speak, or the situations which call forth the 
derision of the audience, are the faults of the author; the 
players are but carrying out the instructions iaid down for 
them, and their conduct in loyally working for the success of 
the piece should inspire admiration, not scorn. 

Of necessity the artists of all theatres are completely at the 
mercy of the audience; they cannot, abandoning their 7d/es, 
quit the boards, or answer the rude remarks made in tones loud 
enough to be clearly heard on the stage. They must go through 
with their work come weal or woe, and this knowledge alone 
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should induce the audience to treat them with consideration and 
courtesy. 

It is. not an unusual spectacle to see a well-known and 
favourite artist interpreting a luckless part. All goes well until 
some wretched line occurs which can be applied in an uncom- 
piimentary manner to the play; then is heard a yell of derision ; 
the actor looks surprised and pained; he struggles to go on 
unconcernedly, but his nerves, already highly strung, are some- 
what unhinged by this contrefemps. Perchance, on the spur of 
the moment, he misplaces his words, and matters become infi- 
nitely worse, for, once started, the audience seem to turn every- 
thing into ridicule, and play and players have but small chance 
of a respectful hearing. 

It is not probable that the crowd jeer and laugh purposely to 
inflict pain; it is done thoughtlessly. Were the instincts of 
courtesy more highly developed, they would endeavour to 
smother their ill-timed mirth. 5 

Playgoers would feel highly incensed did they on entering a_ 
theatre find the attendants uncivil and inclined to make fun of 
their garments or their struggles to secure good places; there- 
fore it is only fair that they should extend the same courtesy to 
others that they expect for themselves. 

Doubtless they would protest that they meant no disrespect to 
the players, they were jeering the play ; but the question is, why 
jeer at all? Should a play prove rubbish, a silence at the fall of 
the curtain would be far more dignified and quite as convincing 
as the multiplicity of unpleasant sounds with which the hapless 
author is greeted. 

Again, it may be argued that the free and independent portion 
of the audience hoot to drown the clappings of the friendly few; 
but their hootings only cause the amicable ones to redouble their 
efforts, whereas if they were to remain silent the “ clapping con- 
tingent”’ would soon subside, the author would be, quick to 
detect that the only adulation he was receiving was his own 
(second-hand), and would refrain from making an exhibition of 
himself before the curtain. 

Of a truth, in these days of endless ma¢inées, when every third 
person one meets considers himself a born dramatist, and insists 
on putting his efforts before the public, there must be some 
method of crushing his self-conceit and showing him the folly of 
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his ways, but-it is clear that a stern cold silence would be’ more 
convincing than vulgar “booing ;” it would certainly be more 


dignified and.more courteous. Demonstrative opposition is 
likely to be met in a similar spirit, and the baffled author deter- 
mines to inflict more horrors by producing another play, declar- 
ing that the unhappy reception of his first was due to an opposi- 
tion organised by welleknown playwrights who were jealous lest his 
genius Should outshine thetr reputation ! ! 


Lira SMITH. 


78> Ge 


Isabel Dallas-Glyn. 


swe N May, 1889, with the great awakening of Nature taking 
_ place all-over our little leafy island, one of Art’s 
greatest daughters fell asleep. - Then Isabel Glyn, in 
the sixty-fifth year of her. age, fella victim to the 
ravages of a cruel disease. A few notes on the career 
of the famous actress of a past generation may suitably 
commemorate her in the pages of THE THEATRE. 

Isabel. Glyn was of Scotch: parentage, and. born in 1825 in 
Edinburgh. .When, last year, some efforts. were made to’ procure 
her a pension from the Civil List, she told me that the question 
of her age was raised for the first time. A family Bible being 
searched, a fly-leaf revealed the quaint fact that she and a 
brother of hers were, from its records; apparently born in the 
same year, within a month or two:of each other. The year 
given was 1823, but Mrs. Dallas remarked of this very obvious 
mistake, that she had always understood she was. born in 1825, 
and was therefore two years younger than her brother. 

After studying in the Paris Conservatoire, she joined the 
company of Charles Kemble, and her London début took place at 
the Olympic on ‘January 26,°1848, when she played Lady 
Macbeth. Later she was éngaged by Phelps, and appeared in 
a remarkable round of classical characters, including Volumnia 
(she was only twenty-three years old!), Hermione, Queen 
Katherine, » Portia, -Beatrice, and Cleopatra, among Stak>- 
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spearean parts, and also as Isabella (in Southern’s tragedy), 
Bianca,. Juliana, and the Duchess of Malfi. Her marriage in 
1853 with Mr. Dallas, a well-known man of letters, was not a 
happy. one, and she ultimately separated from him, and returned 
to the stage. No blame attached to the lady, who met with the 
sympathy she deserved. After 1868 she appeared in public. as 
a reader only, and her labours in teaching the art of.elocu- 
tion and preparing pupils for the stage were varied by a lectur- 
ing tour in the United States. 

Although avowing a preference for tragedy, in which she 
attained her greatest fame, she was by no means unsuccessful in 
the lighter ré/es. Records are left to us of the graceful dignity 
and light-hearted gaiety of her Portia and Beatrice, But it 
seems to be as Cleopatra that she chiefly lives in the remem- 
brance of those who saw her in her prime, and it was a part for 
which her physique specially fitted her. She was a woman of noble 
proportions, with features strongly marked and well adapted to 
the portrayal of tragic emotion ; her dark eyes retained almost 
to the last much of their original brilliance, and her voice was of 
extraordinary compass. In speaking conversationally, it was a 
full, but by no means coarse, contralto, to which her habit of dis- 


tinct enunciation—almost amounting to an equal accent on every 
syllable—did complete justice. She was slow and deliberate in 
speech, and her features, especially the eyes and eyebrows, were 
used to aid the expression of feeling far more than.is usual. Of 
gesture, however, she made little use in private, being very quiet 
in her manner, with the quiet of one accustomed to be lis- 
tened to. 


She was on one of her reading tours when I first made her 
acquaintance, and I well remember the excessive care with 
which she superintended the arrangement of the platform. She 
would have no chair with loose cushions, as they interfered 
with her action when, at a particular crisis of the play, she - 
rose suddenly to her full height, dropping at the same moment 
a book placed ready for the purpose. A library chair of my 
father’s had to be taken down, and raised rather high with big 
folios-before the lady would be satisfied. Not that she was.at 
all “tricky ” in her reading, often. producing marvellous effect 
with little or-no gesture. Her greatest success, she thought, 
was“* Antony and Cleopatra,” but many -preferred “ Hamlet,’ 
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in which her splendid voice was used so as‘to perfectly produce 
tones suitable to every part—from the soprano of the fragile 
“Ophelia” (Mrs. Dallas made her consciously lie in the 
“nunnery” scene) to the rough bass of the Gravedigger. 
Probably nothing approaching her reading of this play was 
to be heard prior to Mr. Irving’s famous four de force at the 
Birkbeck Institute. It’was almost as good as seeing the play, 
and removed by countless leagues from the insufferable tricks 
of the modern “ reciter.” The name of the character speaking 
was seldom mentioned by Mrs. Dallas, after signifying his or 
her entry on the scene, and it was not necessary, so admirably 
were voice and action differentiated. In her last years her sight 
failed so much that she was accustomed to use volumes specially 
printed in very large type, each containing one play, or, rather, 
the portions of the play that she read. 

In private life Mrs. Dallas was perfectly unassuming, and 
fell in with habits foreign to her own with the courteous ease 
of a true gentlewoman. Beauty in every guise powerfully 
affected her, and she would spend hours watching the change- 
ful glories of a fine sunset, expressing her admiration with an 
enthusiasm as unaffected as demonstrative. She was also 
excessively fond of animals, and would remember to ask after 
them in her familiar letters. Chancing to be admitted to see 
her one morning in the seclusion of her chamber, I found her 
table piled with papers and letters, of which she said, “I like 
to get them, though I have not time or strength to read and 
answer all.” Disease even then had made cruel inroads on her 
strength, but in the pauses of conversation she fed her dainty 
and magnificent Persian Tom from a saucer of fish carefully 
prepared, and delicately salted to his taste. 

The last time I dined with her she was still going about a 
little. She talked with animation on the topics of the day, and 
evinced a strong interest in the condition of the modern stage. 
Needless to say, she deprecated the loss of the “stock com- 
panies,” and the “ vogue of certain ladies whose dresses keep 
artists off the boards.” Of modern actors she spoke with dis- 
criminating kindliness, for she enjoyed going to the play when 
able, “and,” she said smilingly, “they often remember me, and 
I like to see them, but I cannot afford to buy tickets.” Though 
she would not call Irving ““a natural actor,” she thought he had 
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‘real genius,” and praised Mr. Willard’s artistic method, while 
not caring for the plays he was then appearing in.: She 
mentioned Mr. Alexander’s Caleb Deecie, on one occasion, as 
_ cleverly. acted, but wrong in two points. “He did not walk 
like a blind-man, and he had his eyes shut, when they should 
have been open.” I recollect, many years ago, being present 
at a representation of Mr. Toole’s “Dot,” when the lady who 
played the blind girl kept her eyes open; but unfortunately the 
effect was one of staring rather than of sightlessness. Yet un- 
doubtedly, on principle, Mrs. Dallas'was right. She referred 
but little to her past triumphs; indeed, it was not easy to make 
her discourse about herself; her memory was not good, and she 
did not speak at random. She retained, nevertheless, a strong 
admiration for some of her old companions—considered Mr. 
King a man whose genius would have put London at his feet, 
-but:for one unfortunate failing; for Mr. Phelps’s gallant fight 
for the classical drama she had nothing’ but praise; but, as an 
actor, thought him in some parts “a plebeian Macready.” 

She had naturally a strong contempt for the modern “ society 
actor,” and for the parrot-like acting of some provincial touring 
companies. One little anecdote she related with a genuine 
horror that was not without its amusing side. Visiting a’ 
certain fashionable little theatre, during the performance of 
a burlesque company, ‘she observed among the supers one of 
her ‘aristocratic pupils. “He seemed to be trying’to keep in 
the background out of‘my sight, but I was not deceived. The 
next time I saw him I asked him what he could have been 
thinking of. ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘what is the harm: It pays for my 
cigars and hansoms!’” The recent meeting of unemployed 
actors furnishes a curious commentary upon this fact. 

Mrs. Dallas died in her well-beloved house, 13, Mount Street. 
She had anticipated mournfully the falling in of the lease, and 
the demolition of the large, gloomy rooms, especially the favourite 
sitting-room with the big sofa piled with enormous cushions, and 
innumerable tables loaded with mementoes. It was characteristic 
of her that the visitor looked in vain for photographs or drawings 
of his hostess. She was often asked to’sit, she said, but could not 
of late years make up her mind to it. Yet her features, full of 
intellectual strength, had a charm which many faces, regularly 
beautiful, are without. They were the reflex of an honest nature, 
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God bless you all the day.” 
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independent, and full of purpose. To the last she worked hard, 
and suffered, so far as my knowledge went, with heroic fortitude. 
I asked her, a few months back, if she did not find her labours. 
too severe. ‘ Ah, I do not complain of work!” she answered. 
“T have not pupils enough!” Her work was the more 
fatiguing because she was so thorough. “TI act all the parts 
myself,” she said, in describing her method of teaching. This. 
conscientiousness she carried into many matters that most of us. 
take lightly enough. On one occasion she was begged to 
inscribe her opinions in a “ Book of Thoughts ”’—one of those 
confessional horrors that were then popular. Instead of taking 
the pen that was offered, she carried the book to her own room, 
and next day produced the result of perfectly serious reflection. 
A few quotatioris may not be uninteresting :— 

Poetry “is-in each blade of grass, and is born in us all.” 
History “is delightful, especially Carlyle’s, only we [must] not 
merely dzp into history.” Fiction “should be pastime only, else 
it will eat up your heart and head.” A country life “is one 
glory ;” a town life “is every glory in one.” Of music Mrs. 
Dallas-Glyn quoted, “I am never merry when I hear sweet 
music. The reason is, your sfzrzts are attentive.” Of the Fine Arts 
she said, that they were “ second nature, and should peer forth 
even in our humblest needs;” of reading, that “‘too much of it 
blinds us to Nature’s numberless books.” Her favourite pursuits 
were declared to be “ moon-gazing and nature-wanderings ;”’ 
her favourite amusements “loving animals and reading their 
holy eyes.” She selected for her “finest passage of poetry” 
the lines from Shakespeare, beginning— 


“Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold.” 


Adding, “The glory of the heavens over us at , on the 

1880, were all life to us, and we forgot even Shakespeare.” 
Among the names she held in reverence for their several 
genius were. George Eliot, Scott, Fielding, Beethoven, Handel, 
Beaconsfield, and Bright. 

The kindness shown by Mrs. Dallas in condescending to join 
us in our frivolous pastime was by no means singular. I have 
heard her listen patiently to amateur efforts and give judgment 
generously. She did not hold with being nothing if not critical. 

NEW SERIES.—VOL. XIV. Cc 
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It is not to the credit of the country that no pension came to 
sweeten the closing days of the life of one who fell almost in 
harness—who was, within living recollection, one of the orna- 
ments of the stage, the last of the line of tragic actresses, from 
Mrs. Betterton downwards, and, withal, a true and noble- 
hearted woman, whose motto surely was—“ Not failure, but low 
aim, is crime.” Her toil continued until illness could no longer 
be resisted, and we who had the honour of acquaintance or 
friendship with her could least have desired that she should 
be longer spared. 

She had, I think, taken to heart the words of our English 
poet, which might well form her epitaph :— 


“* Knewe thyselfe first immortalle, 
And ldke aye besely thou worke and wysse 
To comune profyte, and thou shalt never mysse 
To come swiftely unto that place dere, 
That ful of blysse ys, and of soules clere.” 


CECIL W. FRANKLYN 


— 
la 


To a Face. 


OU are so beautiful, so wholly fair, 
Wm So heavenly, so gracious to my sight. 
I know no more of you, if wrong or right, 
Or joy or praise be yours; nor do I care. 
If but one single word could render bare 
The secret of your strength, as steals the light 
Along the crooked byways of the night, 
That word were left unsaid. So much I dare. 


It may be you are sinless as the snow, 

Or that as scarlet sin and shame are blent. 
I will not seek if you have aught to show 
Of earth, or anything from Heaven sent, 
Let those who will be wise. I only know 
That you are beautiful, I am content. 


WILLIE MUDFORD. 
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‘© A Doll’s House.” 


[a DMIRABLY as Mr. William Archer has done his work, loyally 
as he bas been assisted in a labour of love by Miss Janet 
Achurch, Mr. Charrington, ard their artistic companions, there 
are already signs of weakness in the over-vaunted Ibsen cause, 
The Ibsenites, failing to convince common-sense people of the 
justice of their case, are beginning as a iast resource to 
“abuse the opposing counsel.” Hard words and ill names are flying 
about. For serious argument the defenders of the new faith are falling 
back on ¢# guogues. Having shown us a child-wife compounded of infantile 
tricks and capriciousness, a frivolous and irresponsible young person who 
does not hesitate to fib, and can, at a pinch, condescend to forge ; a wife 
of eight years’ standing who changes from a grown-up baby to an illogical 
preacher ; a woman who, in a fit of disappointment, in spite of appeal to 
her honour, her maternity, her ‘religion, her sense of justice, leaves the 
husband she has sworn to love, the home she has engaged to govern, and 
the children she is made to cherish ; having introduced us to the sensual 
Dr. Rank, who discusses hereditary disease and tke fit of silk stockings 
with the innocent wife of his bosom friend ; having contrasted the subli- 
mated egoism of the husband Helmer with the unnatural selfishness cf 
Nora, his wife ; having flung upon the stage a congregation cf men and 
women without one spark of nobility in their nature, men without con- 
science and women without affection, an unloveable, unlovely, and 
detestable crew—the admirers of Ibsen, failing to convince us of the 
excellence of such creatures, turn round and abuse the wholesome minds 
that cannot swallow such unpalatable doctrine, and the stage that tas 
hitherto steered clear of such unpleasing realism. 

Now what, after all this fuss, is the true story of Nora Helmer? She 
is the child of a fraudulent father, badly brought up, neglected at home, 
bred in an atmosphere of lovelessness, who has had no one to influence 
her in her girlhood’s days for good. She marries the man of her choice, a 
practical, hard-headed, unromantic banker. There is no suggestion that 
the marriage is forced upon her ; she does it of her own free will. For 
eight long years she is, apparently, as happy as the day is long. She is 
the mother of three handsome children ; she idolises her presaic husband ; 
and her supreme joy is to ruin her white teeth with sweetstuff and 
macaroons, to dress Chris‘mas trees, to play hide-and-seek with her 
adorable infants, and to bound like a frisky kitten about the sofas, chairs, 
and settees—a restless, frivolous, crcature, who would drive any nervous 
man mad in a fortnight. Nora does not profess to be an intellectual 
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companion to her husband, even if he wanted it. She has never once 
sighed for a communion of souls. Her household god is King Baby, so 
husband Helmer very sensibly leaves her to the enjoyment of her maternity 
and her macaroons. Ruskin very aptly remarks, “A woman may always 
help her husband by what she knows, however little; by what she half- 
knows or misknows she will only tease him.” 

From this point of view Nora is a rather undesirable companion. She 
misknows everything. She is all heart like a cabbage, and affectionate as 
many spoiled children are ; but she does not know the value of money, 
the virtue of truth, or the penalty of a criminal action. She spends 
money, like other silly women, over “‘ bargains ;” she tells little innocent 
lies, because it is so funny ; and, when her husband is ill, and wants a 
change, she forges a promissory note, because the object of borrowing the 
money is in her eyes a good one. It is the forged note that gets Nora into 
trouble. The holder of it presses for payment, and threatens to tell her 
husband. Now, this is the last thing that Nora desires. She feels that 
he thinks she is a good-natured little fool, and does not desire to be 
further humiliated in his eyes. He pinches her ear, and calls her by pet 
names, such as Squirrel, and Mouse, and Bird; but in all practical 
matters she is a positive hindrance to his ambition. The truth about the 
forged note will be very inconvenient to Nora’s husband, in a commercial 
sense; it is mixed up with his position as a bank manager and his 
authority over the clerks ; so, when Nora discovers that her innocent act 
is in reality a very serious one, she is in a pitiful plight indeed. She 
cannot consult her best woman friend, because that practical person 
despises Nora’s ‘senseless frivolity almost as much as her husband does. 
She cannot borrow the money from her husband’s friend, the moribund 
doctor, because that very objectionable gentleman desires to be false to his 
friend before he departs for another world, and becomes rather too 
familiar before the family lamp is lighted. No one can fail to pity this 
poor, weak, defenceless little creature as she dances the tarantella with 


hysterical excitement, in order to prevent her serious husband going to 
the compromising post-box. 


The crash is inevitable ; and it comes. It was natural, no doubt, that 
Nora should believe that when her husband discovered her innocent 
blunder he would forgive her, and take the blame on his shoulders. But 
it was equally natural that a business man would, at the first blush of 
things, be very angry at the idea of forgery connected with his spotless 
name. At any rate, Helmer is very angry indeed. He forgets ali his 
affection and endearments; he can think only of his personal injury. 
Helmer’s attitude towards his child-wife is natural but unreasonable. Nora’s 
conduct towards her husband, when the forged bill has been returned, and 
he has apologised for his impetuosity, is both unreasonable and unnatural. 
Here is embodied the germ of the Ibsen: creed ; here we have the first 
fruits of the ‘‘new gospel,” the marvellous philosophical revelation that is 
to alter the order of our dramatic literature ; here is the extraordinary 
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“discovery ” that is, forsooth, to place Henrik Ibsen on a platform with 
Shakespeare. 

It is an unlovely, selfish creed—but let women hear it. Nora, when she 
finds her husband is not the ideal hero she imagined, determines to cap 
his egotism with her selfishness. It is to be an eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth. Pardon she cannot grant, humiliation she will not recognise. 
The frivolous butterfly, the Swedish Frou-Frou, the spoiled plaything has 
mysteriously become an Ibsenite revivalist. There were no previous signs 
of her conversion, but she has exchanged playfulness for preaching. She, 
a loving, affectionate woman, forgets all about the eight years’ happy 
married life, forgets the nest of the little bird, forgets her duty, her very 
instinct as a mother, forgets the three innocent children who are asleep in 
the next room, forgets her responsibilities, and does a thing that one of the 
lower animals would not do. A cat or dog would tear any one who 
separated it from its offspring, but the socialistic Nora, the apostle of the 
new creed of humanity, leaves her children almost without a pang. She 
has determined to leave her home. She cannot pass another night under 
her husband’s roof, for he is “‘a stranger.” She is a wife no longer ; the 
atmosphere is hideous, for he is a “strange man.” Her husband appeals 
to her, but in vain. He reminds her of her duty ; she cannot recognise 
it. He appeals to her religion ; she knows nothing about it. He recalls 
to her the innocent children; she has herself to look after now! It is all 
self, self, self! This is the ideal woman of the new creed ; not a woman 
who is the fountain of love and forgiveness and charity, not the pattern 
woman we have admired in our mothers and our sisters, not the model of 
unselfishness and charity, but a mass of aggregate conceit and self- 
sufficiency, who leaves her home and deserts her friendless children 
because she has erse/f to look after. The “strange man” who is the 
father of her children has dared to misunderstand her ; she will scorn his 
regrets and punish him. Why should the men have it all their own way, 
and why should women be bored with the love of their children when they 
have themselves to study? And so Nora goes out, delivers up her 
wedding-ring without a sigh, quits her children without a kiss, and bangs 
the door! And the husband cries, “A miracle! a miracle!” and well he 
may. It would be a miracle if he could ever live again with so unnatural 
a creature. 

German audiences revolted against Ibsen’s conclusion. They compelled 
him, against his conviction, to bring Nora back. The little children cried 
and the wife returned. But the Ibsenites were shocked. It was too con- 
ventional by far ; the love of a mother for her children was too common- 
place for the modern philosophical drama. And as yet the English public 
has said no word, except to sit with open-mouthed astonishment at the 
Ibsen stage, and to try to feel that good acting wholly atones for false 
sentiment. There are certain things in the play that err against good taste, 
not to be readily forgiven. Dr. Rank, with his nasty conversation, his 
medical theories, and his ill-judged discussions can hardly pass. But what 
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are we to say of Ibsen's Nora— foolish, fitfu', conceited, selfish, 
and _ unloveable Nora—who is to drive from the stage the loving and 
noble heroines who have adorned it and fillei all hearis with admiration 
from the time of Saakespeare to the time of Pinero? What can be better 
said than in the words of one who wrote thus of women in “ Queen’s 
Gardens ? ”—John Ruskin :— 

“The relations of the womanly to the manly nature, their different 
capacities of intellect or of virtue, seem never to have been yet estimated 
with entire consent. We hear of the ‘mission’ and of the ‘rights’ ot 
women, as if these could ever be separate from the mission and the rights 
of man; as if she and her lord were creatures of independent kind and of 
irreconcilable claim. This, at least, is wrong. And. not less wroag— 
perhaps more foolishly wrong—is the idea that woman is only the shadow 
and attendant imaze of her lord, owing him a thoughtless and servile 
obedience, and supported altogther in her weakness by the pre-eminence 
of his fortitude. This, I say, is the most foolish of all errors respecting ner 
who was made. to be the helpmate of man. As if he could be helped 
effectively by a shadow or worthily by a slave ! 

“‘ Know you not,” says Ruskin, “these lovely lines ?—I would they were 
learned of all youthful ladies of England.” 

And, truly, the subjoined lines of Coventry Patmore are particularly 
applicable just now, when the noble women of drama and fiction, the 
Andromaches and Penelopes, the Iphigenias and Unas and Imogens and 
Constances and Jeanie Deans are to be thrust aside fur deformed and 
stunted and loveless creatures, whose unnatural selfisaness the modern 


dramatist extols, and with whos: puny natures the modern essayist pro- 
fesses to be in love ! 


“ Ah, wasteful woman !—she who may, 

On her sweet self set her own price, 
Knowing he cannot choose but pay— 

How has she cheapened Paradise ! 
H ow given for nought her priceless gift, 

How spoiled the bread and spilled the wine, 
Which, spent with due respective thrift, 

Had mad: brutes men, and men divine ! ” 


—C. S., from the Daily Telegraph. 
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Our Musical-WBor. 


THE OPERA SEASON. 

Mr. Augustus Harris inaugurated his third season of Italian Opera— 
that. is to say his second at Covent Garden—on Saturday, May 18, with 
a revival of Bizet’s early opera, “ Les Pécheurs de Perles.” A more brilliant, 
commencement it would be difficult to imagine. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales headed a most distinguished audience, the. first of many such 
gatherings witnessed in the course of the present season ; and on all sides 
were forthcoming indications of the deep interest taken by society in the 
revival of Italian Opera at Covent Garden. To make this opening success 
complete in an artistic sense some other opera was needed. Truth to tell, 
Bizet’s “ Pécheurs de Perles”. met with as little admiration now as. when 
Mr. Mapleson first brought it out at Covent Garden two years before 
under the title of ‘ Leila.” Mr. Hfarris’s leading conductor, Signor 
Mancinelli, had made some attempt to improve the stupid finale of the 
last act, and Mr. Harris himse!f did his best by a strong distribution of 
the characters and a splendid mise en scene to improve the chances of the 
work. But in vain. Opera-goers found it impossible to interest them- 
selves in a story of such exceeding dulness, nor did they, save at rare 
moments, find themselves carried away by either the charm or the 
dramatic sentiment of the music. Miss Ella Russell made an interesting 
Leila, and Signor D’Andrade was in all respects a fine representative 
of Zurga, and the choruses were superbly sung. M. Talazac as Nadir 
rather disappointed those who had heard him at the Opéra Comique. 
His voice did not tell in the big house. On sabsequent representation 
“Les Pécheurs” failed to draw. Should Mr. Harris henceforward see his 
way to excluding it from the réfertoire, I can assure him this uninteresting 
work will “ not be missed.” 

In the following week there was a succession of débuts. In “Faust” 
M. Montariol, an agreeable and intelligent tenor, won favourable opinions ; 
and the Russian baritone, M. Winogradoff, displayed his fine voice to 
advantage in the music of Valentine, without, perhaps, creating as strong 
an impression as when heard at the Novelty. in Rubinstein’s “ Demon.” 
Gounod’s opera also served for the rentrées of Miss Macintyre (Marguerite), 
Madame Scalchi (Siebel), and Signor Castelmary (Mephistopheles). The 
first-named artist charmed greatly by an impersonation of singular freshness 
and grace.. In “Carmen” another new tenor, Signor Antonio D’Andrade 
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{brother of the‘admisable baritone who now reappeared as the Toreador), 
claimed notice, exhibiting a sympathetic voice and considerable dramatic 
feeling in the part of Don José. Madame Marie Roze returned to the 
Italian stage to play Carmen, but in a vocal sense at least failed to satisfy 
as in the old Carl “Rosa days. The honours of the “Carmen” perform- 
ance really fell to Miss Macintyre (an ideal Michaela) and to Signor 
Arditi, whom everyone was glad to see at the composer’s desk again. On 
Saturday, the 25th, “Aida” was revived, with Madame Valda in the title- 
vole, and very excellently did that lady acquit herself. Verdi’s penultimate 
opera was repeated on the 4th ult, when M. Jean de Reszke made his 
first appearance this season as Radames, and Madame Nordica resumed 
her picturesque assumption of Aida. Needless to say that the gifted 
Polish tenor was accorded a flattering welcome, and that he sang and acted 
as magnificently as ever. 

The kind of support vouchsafed to Covent Garden performances may 
be judged from the fact that, in the course of the second and third weeks, 
Mr. Harris found it worth while to give no fewer than twelve’ represen- 
tations, Among the operas given was Boito’s “ Mefistofele,” but unhappily 
the charm of Miss’ Macintyre’s performance—she enacted both heroines 
this year instead of appearing as Marguerite only—was more than counter- 
balanced by the shortcomings of the new tenor, Signor Massimi, whose 
singing did not please, and who made as commonplace a Faust as it has 
ever been my lot to see. The part of Mefistofele, by the way, was capitally 
sustained at short notice by Signor Novara. The next notable production 
was “Lohengrin,” in which that clever American soprano, Madame 
Nordica, made her first appearance as Elsa, and achieved a palpable hit 
in a part for which nature and art have alike fitted her. Wagner’s early 
masterpiece has since been repeated two or three times, invariably drawing 
large crowds; The cast has undergone certain changes each time. For 
instance, Madame Albani, who’ unexpectedly’ joined the company and 
made her rentrée on the rst ult., resumed her well-known delineation of 
Elsa—a reading curiously contrasted in its intense emotional sentiment 
to the simple girlish maiden portrayed by Madame Nordica. Again, 
both M. Jean de Reszke and Mr. Barton McGuckin have filled the rd 
of Lohengrin, the famous Polish artist rendering it with his accustomed 
nobility and tenderness of bearing ; while Mr. McGuckin made therein a 
highly successful dédut in Italian opera. Madame Fiirsch-Madi has alone 
filled the part of Ortrud. M. Edouard de Reszke and Signor Castelmary 
have divided the part of the King; while Teiramund, on the second 
representation, introduced M. Séguin, a Belgian baritone, possessing a 
capital voice and a good declamatory style. 

The revival of ‘La Sonnambula” on the 3rd ult. cannot have materially 
benefited the managerial exchequer, but it served to bring back to us with 
undiminished ‘natural gifts: and augmented artistic powers Miss Marie Van 
Zandt. A more exquisite rendering of’ Aimina’s florid music has not been 
heard for many years. Yet, on the whole, I preferred the still youthful 
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prima donna as Cherubino in the delightful revival of ‘Le Nozze de 
Figaro,” given ‘two nights later. In’ this Madame Albani repeated her 
perfect embodiment of the Countess ; Miss Ella Russell made an admirable 
Susanna ; Signor Cotogni was as ‘vivacious and amusing a Figaro as ever ; 
and Signor D’Andrade essayed the part of the Count for the first time with 
distinguished success. Let it be noted, by the'way, that this performance 
of Mozart’s comic masterpiece drew a crowd to the opera on Derby Day, 
and that Signor Arditi secured a singularly delicate rendering of the glorious 
instrumentation, A week later Mozart was drawn upon again, his “‘Don 
Giovanni ” being interpreted by a capable; though not exactly brilliant, cast. 
The best impersonations ‘were the Zerlina of Miss Van Zandt, the Donna 
Elvira and the Donna Anna of Madame Fiirsth-Madi, and the Don of Signor 
F. D’Andrade—this last an assumption invariably characterised by true 
Spanish grace and distinction. Meanwhile a performance of “ Rigoletto,” 
on the 6th, calls for mention, inasmuch as Madame Melba and M. Lassalle 
made their first appearance for the season in this opera, the Australian 
artist eviricing remarkable all-round improvement, while M. Lassalle not 
only played the Jester for the first time here, but sang his music to the 
French text. Strangely enough, the unwelcome innovation just alluded to 
(introduced to please the whim of the artist) was repeated in the perform- 
ance of “ Guillaume Tell,” given on the 11th, when there was no help for 
the “polyglot” arrangement. The offender this time was M. Séguin, who 
played Tell at a few hours’ notice, and played it very well indeed, in the 
place of the illustrious French baritone. The Arnold of this performance 
was M.-Lestellier, a tenor who came over here some few seasons back. 
He does not, however, possess the vocal physique requisite for so robust a 
part, and consequently failed to satisfy. Mdlle. Elisa Lita, a young 
Roumanian soprano, made her début as Mathilde, and was so excessively 
nervous that if'was'inipessible to form an‘ accutate estimate of her capa- 
bilities. I have already once made allusion to the excellence of the Covent 
Garden orchestra, Let me here p#¥ a tribute to Mr. Harris’s magnificent 
chorus, which fairly surpassed itself in the Canton scene of Rossini’s opera, 
producing an effect not easily to be forgotten by those who heard it. 

An exceptionally brilliant audience gathered to witness the production 
on Saturday, the 15th ult., of Gounod’s opera “ Roméo et Juliette,” now 
given in the original French for the first time in this country. Whether 
regarded as an experiment tried with a view to further developments, or 
merely'as a ‘happy thought” resulting from the accident of circumstances, 
it must be admitted that this initial essay in French upon the boards of the 
Royal Italian opera was attended by complete success. As a matter of 
fact, the task of singing Gounod’s music to the actual text of MM. Carré 
and Barbier was scarcely new to anyone save the chorus; the cast ‘con- 
sisted almost from first to ‘last of French or French-speaking artists. MM. 
Jean and Edouard de Reszke as Roméo and Frtre Laurent were enacting 
the parts they had undertaken in the recent revival at the Grand Opéra. 
Madame Melba resumed in Juliette one of the most emphatic of her-last 
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season’s successes at Brussels. Nor can I complain of a single “ square 
peg ia a round hole” in the distribution of the remaining characters, 
unless it be the selection of M. Winogradoff. for Mercutio. - The Russian 
baritone’s pronunciation is by no means above reproach, and his voice and 
style lack the lightness essential for the musical setting of the “Queen 
Mab” speech. Concerning the. Tybalt of M. Montariol, the Capulet. of 
M. Séguin, the Duke of M. Castelmary, the Grégorio of Signor Miranda, 
the Gertrude of Madame Lablache, and the Stéfano of Mdlle: Jane de 
Vigne, enough that every one of these excellent French or Belgian artists 
proved more than equal to the tasks allotted them. I have not space to 
descant at length upon the beautiful rendering of the love duets by Madame 
Melba and M. Jean de Reszke. Both were in their finest form, and 
Gounod’s sensuous strains have rarely, if ever, been invested with a fuller 
measure of charm and passion. The mise en scene was marked not only by 
unusual splendour, but by many little improvements in the stage-manage- 
ment of the opera. For these features I give Mr. Harris much credit, whilst 
according high praise to Signor Mancinelli for his zealous and painstaking 
direction of the opera. 

The cast of “‘ Les Huguenots” on the 18th was memorable. The men 
Were magnificent—Jean de Reszke once more a superb Raoul; Francesco 
D’Andrade a refined Nevers; Lassalle grand in the fourth act as the 
implacable fanatic, Sr. Bris ; Edouard de Reszke (for the first time here) 
a Marcel the like of which the present generation has not seen. Maile. 
Toni Schlager, the new Valentina from the Vienna Opera House, was 
too nervous to do herself justice, but she is a genuine and -powerful 
dramatic soprano and a fine actress. Miss Ella Russell sang brilliantly, 
though not always neatly, as Marguerite de Va‘ois. The Bénédiction des 
Poignards was a triumph for all concerned. 

As regards the season at Her Majesty’s, I am bound to say that down 
to the time of, writing it has engrossed comparatively little attention. 
Mr. Mapleson started avowedly with the intention of devoting himself to 
Italian opera generally and light Italian opera in particular. The latter, 
I surmise, he has scarcely succeeded in making worth while. No one 
cares in these days for operas such as Donizetti’s ‘“‘ L’Elisir d’Amore ;” 
and without “ star” prima donnas it can scarcely be profitable to produce 
such hackneyed works as “Il Barbiere de Seville,” ‘“ Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
“Trovatore,” “‘ Sonnambula,” and the rest of the familiar worn-out répertoire. 
To one “sheet-anchor” the gallant impresario has not clung in vain. I 
allude to the ever-popular chef-d euvre “ Faust,” which has been given two or 
three times to tolerably good houses. Furthermore, the Marguerite (Mdlle. 
Zé iz de Lussan) has proved by far the most interesting of the débutantes 
brought forward by Mr. Mapleson with his accustomed lavishness Madame 
Gargano is an accomplished singer, but lacks ingenuousness and natural 
charm. Of the others it is scarcely worth while to speak. Some more or 
less useful artists have gained acceptance, but after all chief. reliance has 
had t» be placed upon the members of what I may term Mr. Mapleson’s 
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“old b:igade.” One thing may be said without fear of contradiction, Her 
Majesty’s has not looked s» bright and pretty fur many a day as it looks 
this season, thanks to the very complete manner in which the house has 


b.en done up. HERMANN KLEIN. 


Cig” 


Our Play=Bor. 


“TRUE HEART.” 


A new Drama of nautical interest, in a prologue and three acts, by HENRY ByaTr and Sik WILLIAM 
MAGNAY. Produced at the Princess’s Theatre, June 3, 1889. 


Sir Ralph Minto, Burt.. Mr. BASSETT ROE. -| Richard Carlyon.. .. Mr. LEONARD BOYNE. 

Lyas Carver .. -. - Mr. JULIAN CRoss. Julian Minto.. .. .. Mr. H. H. MORELL. 

Tim Timmens .. .. Mr. E. W. GARDEN. O.d Cariyon .. .. .. Mr. MORRIS. 

Frank Fairfield .. .. Myr. YORKE STEPHENS. Ben English... .. .. Mr. W. 8. PARKES. 

Jenkins .. .. .. .. Miss EDITH USTLERE. Boatswain .. .. .. Mr. SEYMOUR HICKS. 

Bess Ruddsdell .. .. Miss HELEN LEYTON. Charlie Spring .. .. Mr. HERBERT. 

Mrs. Ruddsdeli .. .. Mrs. FRANK-HUNTLEY. | Jem Robbins.. .. .. Mr. KINGSCOTE. 

Sailor’s Wife.. .. .. Miss SIBLEY. Sailor (with a Song) .. Mr. CURTIS D’ALTON. 
Sabina (Lady Minto) and Nell Foster .. Miss GRACE HAWTHORNE. 


The initial performance of Mr. Henry Byatt’s drama took p'ace at the 
Theatre Royal, Leamington, when it was well received. Brought out at the 
Princess’s, June 3, in rather an unrehearsed state, it seemed likely to prove 
popular in London, being sensational and effective, if not very original. 
In the prologue we make the acquaintance of the most villainous of 
wicked barouets ever seen on the stage. His late brother, who hid 
married a. sweet Australian girl, Sabina, has left him at the mercy of the 
widow’s generosity: This good woman is going to do more than what is 
right by her brother-in-law, and he knows it ; but the fiendish nobleman is 
not content. Sir Ralph bribes an equa'ly wicked marine store dealer, by 
name Lyas Carver, to abduct Sabina’s little daughter. And when the 
mother, hearing the child scream, wants to rush after her, he purposely 
stands between her and the door, thus causing her to run out on an unsafe 
balcony, Sabina meeting her death by the whole structure falling to the 
ground. Fifteen years pass away. Little Nell, brought up as a village 
girl, supposed to be a .foundling, has been adopted by Old Carlyon, who 
took pity on the child Lyas Carver used. to -ill-treat, The latter is now 
master of the “‘ Minto Arms,” the price of his.villany. Sir Ralph has not 
improved with age. Though he believes himself to be quite secure in his 
possession of the Minto estates, yet he thinks it. best to provide against 
eventualities. His cub of a son, Julian, being in love with Nell, he 
encourages him to marry her, but Nell is betrothed, to young Richard 
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Carlyon, part owner and skipper of the “True Heart.” She loves her 
gallant sailor with all her heart, and will have naught to say to Julian. 
Determined to have his own way, Sir Ralph is goaded on to his dire 
purpose by an arrival fraught with» danger for him. This is no other than 
Frank Fairfield, an Australian. Sabina has been the one love of his life. 
When she had married another he had remained her devoted friend. 
When Richard introduces him to Nell, he exclaims “Sabina,” for the girl 
is the very image of her mother. Fairfield has a private interview with 
Nell, and gradually awakens past memories of her childhood, till her 
words prove her identity. Meanwhile her wedding day has come, and 
Sir Ralph, who has just sold the freehold of a cottage to Richard, induces 
him to drink a glass of champagne, drugged with some poisonous substance 
that makes him go mad. Before his reason is gone, his frenzy is increased 
by an offer of £4,000 if he will give up Nell to Julian. He half strangles 
Sir Ralph. When his friends come to see why he is not at the church, he 
strikes his mates, thrusts his bride aside, and rushes off to his ship, which 
is bound to sail on a short voyage the following day. The baronet is 
triumphant, but Fairfield declares Richard js not drunk, and there has 
been foul play. Next day, Fairfield, who is now possessed of tangible 
proofs that Nell is Sabina’s daughter, has an interview with Sir Ralph, who, 
driven at bay, does not become repentant. A fearful storm has arisen, 
and the “True Heart” is in imminent danger. Night has come, and, 
knowing that, by this time, Richard must have recovered his senses, Sir 
Ralph hopes to secure his doom by extinguishing the lighthouse fire ; and 
he meets the penalty of his crimes by slipping off the cliff and being 
dashed and killed on the rocks below. Then comes the great scene of 
the play. We are on the rocky beach, upon which the waves dash with 
unceasing fury. Nell, Fairfield, and an anxious crowd are looking out for 
the “True Heart,” whose signal gun is continually heard. The lightning 
reveals that she has lost her course, then comes the cry that she has 
struck and is sinking. “Out with the lifeboat,” exclaims Fairfield. 
““Who will volunteer to come with me?” There is a rush; seamen 
drag in a large lifeboat fully manned, which is launched, and carried 
on the angry waves across the stage with a motion that is surprisingly 
true. Of course it returns with Richard and his crew, saved from the 
wreck, and all ends happily. , This scene should make the success of the 
play. On the first night it dragged, and there was too much talk in 
proportion to the action, but this is a mere question of rehearsal. The 
lifeboat is remarkably well managed, and the whole thing realistic and 
impressive. “True Heart” is not a high-class play ; itis written on the old 
conventional lines of melodrama, and is by no means free from exaggera- 
tion. But there are some good scenes, reminding one that Mr. Henry Byatt 
is the author of that good little piece “The Brothers.” The dialogue is 
unequal but in parts excellent. The acting all round was good. As the 
wicked baronet Mr. Bassett Roe, well made up as usual, did good service, but 
this clever young actor would have been more effective if he had dissembled 
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a little more, in the expression of his face, when speaking to those he wished 
to deceive. Mr. Julian Cross was a good Lyas Carver. Mr. Leonard 
Boyne as Richard was very fine in the one strong scene entrusted to him. 
When even in his drunken madness the man’s noble nature asserts itself, 
dignified with anger and broken down by sorrow, Mr. Boyne showed this 
with rare tact. Mr. Morell acquitted ‘himself remarkably well of a small 
but difficult part. As the deus ex machina of the story, Frank Fairfield, Mr. 
Yorke Stephens gave a most finished and artistic impersonation. Always 
gentlemanly and natural, coolly polite, sarcastic, or deeply earnest, with a 
sense of humour or great depth of feeling, Mr. Yorke Stephens has never 
done anything better, and reaped the success he thoroughly deserved. Miss 
Helen Leyton was rather mixed up as to her dialect, but was otherwise very 
good as a bright village lass. Miss Grace Hawthorne, in the double cha- 
racter of Sabina and Nell, was at her very best. The pathos and gentle 
grace of the mother enlisted all sympathies. The chatm and artlessness 
of the daughter pleased every one. Deeply earnest, Miss Hawthorne has 
rarely been so simple and natural ; two words which I consider contain the 
greatest praise for an actress, andI sincerely congratulate her on this new 
impersonation. 


“TRUE COLOURS.” 


A new and original Play, in four acts, by D. STEWART. Firat produced at a special matinée, 
Vaudeville Theatre, June 4, 1889. 


Jack Vigors Mr. R. 8. BOLEYN. Bushlie .. ..°.. Mr. HENRY BAGGE. 
Sir George Westearr Mr. LAWRENCE CAUTLEY. | Fletcher .. .. .. Mr.S. HERBERTE BASING. 
Pugh - Mr. LIONEL BELMORE. Cheviot .. .. .. Mr. PHILLIPs. 
Ned Battery ok oes . JOHN MACLEAN. Onslow... Mr. W. NorRTON. 
Mr. Russit.. .. .. . PAUL BELMORE. The O’Donovan Mr. WALTER BLUNT. 
Ke . CHARLES COLLETTE. An Original Member Mr. STEWART. 
. SCOTT BUIST. ie Battery .. .. Miss P. HUDSPETH. 
Feuhiee}..o9',. 10% . CECIL ROMSEY. rs. Battery Mies ELSIE CHESTER. 
Lord Paddington .. . FRANK HOWEL. Miss Chokasediog ; .. .MissCHARLOTTE ELLIOTT. 
Abrahams... .. .. Mr. GEORGE H. GRAY. Miss de Montmo- 
Luke Hare... .. .. . HAROLD MAXWELL. rency .. .. .. Miss MADGE Ray. 

It is a singular coincidence that with a similarity in title this play should 
likewise have a similarity in motive to that of “True Heart.” Sir George, 
who learns in the same breath that his father and his wife are dead, 
resolves to seek oblivion and consolation for his broken heart in distant 
travels. He will be away for years, maybe never come back. So he 
entrusts the guardianship of his infant daughter, and of his estates, to Jack 
Vigors, his cousin and next of kin, whom he thinks the soul of honour. 
Sir George settles upon him an income of £3,000 a year ; but, of course, 
so small a pittance cannot satisfy Vigors, who also, of course, is the villain 
as well as the hero of the play. The child must be made away with. She 
is given into the custody of a poacher, Ned Battery, and his wife, to whom 
the Lodge is given, there being an understanding between Vigors and Ned 
that the child shall not live. But the Batterys’ owa little girl happening to 
die, she is buried under the name of the baronet’s daughter, and Vigors, 
the heir presumptive, now looks upon himself as the master of all. Seven- 
teen years have passed. Mary, who is an enthusiastic admirer of Shake- 


speare, wishes to go on the stage, and is encouraged in this wish by Vigors, 
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whom she thinks a trustworthy friend. He, however, is only anxious to 
get her away to London to ruin Fer, and for this purpose introduces her to 
a theatrical agent, who, it is to be hoped, is an exception in the profession. 
Mary is taken to a subscription ball, where she is insu'ted, and rescued by 
her honourable lover Frank Stove'ey. The next thing is the return of Sir 
George, who recognises his daughter from her likeness to her mother, and 
all ends happily. As for Vigors, arrested for having raised money on his 
expectations as the heir to Sir George, and previously convicted of cheating 
at cards, he shoots himself. Thus ends a play made up of old materials, 
to which no specially new treatment is given—one of those pieces which 
are neither good nor bad, and destined to be forgotten. The four acts 
were practically seven acts, as the curtain came down and music was 
played between each scene, a wearisome proceeding. Some of the acting 
deserves recording. Mr. Lawrence Cautley did justice to the small part ot 
Sir George. Mr. Lionel Belmore was good as Pugh the butler. Mr. John 
Maclean and Mr. Charles Collette were both excellent in character parts. 
Mr. Scott Buist acted well, but dropped his voice too low. Miss Elsie 
Chester and Miss Charlotte Elliott were both very good, and Miss P. 
Hudspeth is a promising young actress. Mr. R. S. Boleyn, a sound actor 
too seldom seen in London, did much with an indifferent part. His Jack 
Vigors had a gentlemanly bearing that explained the confidence placed in 
him. In the only scene where he had any opportunity of showing power, 
when acct sed cf cheating, he was very good indeed. 


“JIM THE PENMAN.” 
Shaftesbury Theatre, June §, 1889. 

With the revival of so excellent a play as “Jim the Penman,” and with 
a very good all-round company, Mr. E. S. Willard and Mr. John Lart 
have started their managerial career under the brightest auspices. It was 
a for‘unate circumstance that Lady Monckton was free to resume the part 
she created. In every particular she was as good and impressive as ever. 
And in the scene with her daughter in the last act, I found the true ring of 
feeling that used to be missing in the early days of her impersonation. 
Her acting now is equally powerful, but far more finished. By the bye, 
how her last scene with her husband has gained in truth and sympathy 
now that the phrase “And confess to the world who you are” has been 
judiciously cut out. It is enough to say that Miss Lindley resumed her 
old part for every one to know how well it was acted. Mr. Herbert is very 
good as Lewis Percival, Mr. Elwood excellent as Captain Redwood—you 
do not at once see the word de‘ective printed on his features, and are not 
surprised that a man of his appearance should be received into good 
society. _The Baron Hartfeld of Mr. Mackintosh has many good points, 
but this clever actor should curb his tendency to grimace ; his Touchstone 
was recently spoilt by an excess of this, and a man of Mr. Mackintosh’s 
ability should not allow such a fault to gain upon him, Mr. Willard gives 
a most interesting study of Jim the Penman, a most complex character. 
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All its varied emotions. are most- admirably and artistically depicted. 
Recalled over and over again by an enthusiastic audience, after he had 
brought on Mr. John Lart to bow his acknowledgments ; he was again 
recalled and a speech insisted upon. Mr. Willard was certainly original in 
his sincerity, beginning in this fashion :—“ Ladies and gentlemen . . . you 
quite bewilder me . . . I haven't got a speech ready.” Then passing his 
hand. over his forehead, “Let me see... thank you for your kind 
reception,” a voice, interrupting, “It’s well deserved!” Then Mr. Willard 
went on to promise productions of plays by the best writers,.and, as an 
interesting item, to announce that a benefit would soon be given at the 
Shaftesbury to ‘Granny Stevens,” the dear old lady with whom he had 
made his first appearance in “The Lights of London.” As soon as he 
was no longer speaking of himself, Mr. Willard’s tongue flowed freely. No 
wonder if at the outset he was nervous and rather upset, pleasantly so, by 
so cordial a reception. So good a s‘art should speak well for the future 


of the young managers, who are evidently determined to give the public 
the best fare. 


“ ESTHER SANDRAZ.” 


A new Play, in three acts, from a novel by ADOLPHE BELOT, by SYDNEY GRUNDY. 
Produced at a special matinée at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, June 11, 1889. 


Henri Vandelle .. .. Mr. ARTHUR DACRE. Esther Sandraz ., Miss AMY ROSELLE. 
Olivier Deschamps.. .. Mr. FRED TERRY, Henriette .. .- .. Miss ELEANORE LEYSHON. 
Fourcanarde ., .. .. Mr. H. KEMBLE. — Fourcanarde Miss RosE LECLERCQ. 


Boisgommeux.. .. °. Mr. C. BROOKFIELD, Miss MARY KINGSLEY, 
Justin ++ os ee Mr. J. MONTAGU, Bertha .. .. .. Miss GRACE BARING. 
Servant .. .. .. .. Mr. W. WARDEN, Blanche .. .. .. Miss HELEN VICARY. 

A well-written play, a well-constructed play ; a play which, after one of 
the most powerful first acts seen on the stage, does not dwindle away into 
nothingness, but: rivets your interest to the end. From the first, Mr. 
Grundy had selected Miss Amy Roselle for the representative of his 
heroine, nor could he have made a more judicious selection for the creator 
of Esther Sandraz. The actress owes much to the author, who has written 
for her a character giving her such great opportunities. The author owes 
much to the actress, who has wakened the character into very life by her 
intensity and power, carrying the audience by storm, and swaying it at 
will. But let me tell the story. Henri Vandelle, who is about to be 
married in the provinces, gives a supper to say good-bye to his Paris 
friends. While awaiting his other guests he receives. confidences from 
Olivier Deschamps, a young engineer. Secretly betrothed to a young girl, 
she has just written to him that, in obedience to her parents, she must give 
him up and marry another man, but that she Joves him and him alone. 
Olivier then questions Henri about Esther Sandraz, a girl he was known to 
have loved deeply, and receives evasive answers, The guests arrive, and 
on learning Henri is going to marry, all unanimously declare Esther 
Sandraz must be the bride. When all have retired to the dining-room, 
Esther arrives on the scene, and is made acquainted with the situation by 
Henri’s valet, who adds, “ Monsieur has not mentioned the name, but of 
course. everyone knows it must be mademoiselle.” Esther is overcome 
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with joy. Then his late apparent neglect was only to prepare this surprise 
for her. She thought he had forgotten her, when he was only thinking of 
binding her to him by a closer and dearer tie. When he comes out to 
speak to her she pours out her gratitude and love until the words are 
frozen on her lips by his answer, “I am going to marry, but not you.” 
At first she refuses to believe him, but the truth is forced upon her in 
cruel words about money, and still protesting that he loves her... Insulted 
by his propositions, sorrow makes place for anger and bitter resolve. She 
refuses to go, and insists upon being introduced to the guests, some of -the 
ladies knowing her already. One of the ladies, being asked to sing, 
declines ; then it is proposed that lots shall be drawn as to which of 
the fair guests shall first entertain the others. Esther's name comes 
out, and she tells them a story (her own) in words somewhat like 
these :—“ A young girl born in the mountains of the south, was cherished 
and petted by her father, who let her have her own way in every- 
thing. Brought up with no companions save her dogs and horses, 
running wild, climbing mountains, doing what she pleased. Her father 
died when she was very young; then her mother took her to Madrid, 
where she was educated. Next they travelled. They did strange things, 
and people said they were only done to make themselves conspicuous. 
But people were ill-natured ; they were wild creatures, and did wild things, 
that was all. Then they came to Paris, and the mother died. The girl 
was left alone—no—there was a man who loved her—she ¢hought he did. 
The only man she had ever loved, her whole heart was his. For him she 
gave up the world—everything ; she would have given her very life. He 
often left her alone, but she was not unhappy in her solitude, for all her 
thoughts were of him. One night they met face to face, and he told her 
without a blush that he was going to marry someone else for money. And 
he dared to insult her by offering to share that money with her. Then, 
for the first time, she understood to what sort of man she had given up 
her life. Once more they met, but this time he was blushing, for his 
friends were round him ; and, taking from her breast the jewels he had 
given her (suiting the action to the words), she threw them at his feet, 
saying, ‘Take them and sell them ; they will make money, and with that 
money you may buy a love as shameful as your own!’” Henri, who has 
listened to this story sunk down in an armchair, crushed under the weight 
of his own shame starts up, and, clasping her in his arms, declares his 
love is the strongest, and he will give up anything sooner than Esther. 
“It is too late. Henceforth I dedicate my life to revenge.” With 
these words she sweeps.out of the room, and the curtain comes down. 
The applause which shook the house in its spontaneous enthusiasm had 
nothing to do with the empty compliment so often heard at matinées. The 
spectators did not applaud because they intended to do so, but because 
they could not help themselves. Miss Roselle acted with a fire and power 
that were simply magnificent. A year later we find. Henri married to. the 
very girl Olivier had loved so deeply. The latter has been travelling, and 
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on his return Henri offers him the post of engineer in his quarry. It was 
for the necessary funds to work it that Henri married money. But 
Henriette’s name had never been mentioned between the two men, and not 
until they meet face to face does Olivier know that*he is to meet his old 
love again. Esther has not been heard of all this time; the weak Henri 
who could desert her, but not extinguish his passion for her, has written to 
her several times, receiving no answer. But the answer comes only too 
soon. Conscious of neglecting his wife, Henri has insisted that she should 
have“a companion, and in answer to the advertisement, under a false name, 
comes Esther, bent upon fiendish revenge. Armed with Henri’s letters, she 
dares him to send her away, or betray her identity, and establishes herself 
in his household. She tells him frankly that she is there for the purpose 
of torturing every moment of his existence. She is further nerved to this 
by overhearing a conversation in which the-name ‘of Esther Sandraz is 
mentioned, when Henriette, with the severity of one who has never been 
tempted, speaks of the woman “ whose only sin was that she had loved one 
man and been faithful” with loathing and deep scorn. Esther is now 
steeled to her dire work. “Thank you, Madame Vandelle, for your 
hard words. The work your husband began you have completed. There 
was one soft spot left in my. heart, now it is gone. What Esther was 
Henriette shall be.” She has at once, fathomed the feeling that exists 
between Henriette and Olivier. He was about to leave, but she contrives 
that he shall stay ; that he shall have opportunities of seeing his old love 
alone. She awakens the husband’s suspicions ; and her revenge seems 
about to be accomplished by the entire ruin of this household when suddenly 
she falters. After all, to use her own words, “ her vengeance was the last 
link that bound her to her love.” She is first shaken in her purpose by a 
conversation with Olivier ; a beautifully written scene, in which the true 
meaning of love is discussed by two broken hearts. “ If a feéling can turn 
to hate,” he tells her, “‘then it was not love.” ‘For the sake of Henriette’s 
peace he is going away that night, never to return; and “you,” he adds, 
“will go with me.” But this passionate woman is not yet ripe for self- 
sacrifice. Who is to move her then? Her rival. In an instant of grief 
Henriette has told Olivier that she still loves him ; she has bid him go 
away, and the young wife has nothing to reproach herself with. 
But this moment of weakness has taught her charity; she comes to 
Esther with words of kindness and sympathy, and asks to be 
forgiven for her harsh words. Then Esther's bitter hatred melts 
into tears. Since her mother's death no woman has spoken so 
sweetly to her. ‘I am not used to kindness,” and kindness has awakened 
all that is good in her. Yes, Olivier was right, she will go away with him. 
Is is a pity the play' was not allowed to end so. Esther Sandraz would 
have lived on in sorrow, it is true, but with the one sweet thought that she had 
regained her self-respect by acting nobly in the end. Henri should have 
been spared to atone for his selfishness by striving to make others happy. 
The present ending is more theatrical and less poetical. As Esther is about to 
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go away with Olivier, Henri, mistaking her for his wife, shoots her. Horror- 
stricken at what he has done, he kills himself. But for this ‘ Esther 
Sandraz” is a most interesting and effective play. The dialogue is admir- 
ably written. Always witty and forcible, Mr. Grundy has hardly ever been so 
poetical and touching in his language. But Esther Sandraz is not a play 
that could stand if rendered by commonplace interpreters. It requires the 
touch of real artists to give it verve and life. Almost every distinct feeling 
and emotion has to be expressed in the part of Esther. Miss Amy Roselle 
was admirable in every detail. She not only electrified her audience, but 
also her fellow-actors. Mr. Arthur Dacre, in a difficult and ungrateful part, 
has seldom shown so much intensity, never done anything better, and 
deserves sincere congratulations. Mr. Fred Terry has never at any time 
acted so well. Miss Leyshon,a very pleasing, promising, and intelligent 
young actress, is too inexperienced at present to do full justice to the part of 
Henriette, which, although that of an zmgénue, requires considerable power. 
Miss Rose Leclercq and Mr. H. Kemble were excellent in small characters 
that are important to the story. Mr. Brookfield coloured his with unnecessary 
exaggeration. At the last moment I hear that the entire rights of “ Esther 
Sandraz” have been sold to Mrs. Langtry, who will perform it in London. 
All who saw Miss Amy Roselle will deeply regret that the future interpreter 
is not the artist who made the part her own by her grand creation. 


MARIE DE MENSIAUX. 


“A WHITE LIE.” 


Three-act Play, by SYDNEY GRUNDY (originally produced Friday, February 8, 1889, 
T. R., Nottingham). 


Played for the first time in London at the Court Theatre, May 25, 1889. 
Sir John Molyneux... Mr. W. H. KENDAL. Hannah .. .. .. Miss PAUNCEFORT. 
George Desmond .. Mr. JOHN GLENDINNING. Maidservant .. .. Miss LUCIE. 
Captain Tempest .. Mr. ARTHUR DACRE. 


Daisy Desmond .. Miss MINNIE TERRY. 
OM .. .- «we .o- Mr. DEANE. Kate Desmond.. .. Mrs. KENDAL. 
Lady Molyneux .. Miss OLGA BRANDON. | 


Mr. Grundy has given us.a play which has many excellent qualities. 
The dialogue is good, crisp, bright, epigrammatic, and yet possible. The 
characters are well contrasted, and the story is interesting. But with all 
this, the piece cannot be said to be a complete success. In the first place, 
one of the principal characters, that.of a man whom the author evidently 
holds up to us for admiration and imitation, is anything but a gentleman, 
while the hero of the piece is too perversely jealous to allow us to sym- 
pathise with him in his troubles, or to feel any satisfaction, so far as he is 
concerned, when these troubles come to an end. Then the complications 
of the plot, though ingenious, are not convincing. They do not make the 
audience feel that, under similar circumstances, they must themselves have 
acted in a similar manner. The entire plot turns upon Mrs. Desmond, a 
woman who dearly loves her husband, to whom she has been married some 
years, taking upon herself the onus of having a lover in the person ot 
Captain Tempest, a roué, to whom she was engaged as a young girl, in 
order that she may save her sister-in-law, Lady Molyneux, a giddy, thought- 
less woman, for whom great excuses must be made in consequence of the 
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coldness of her husband. He, though ever keeping an open eye on his 
own honour, pretends to be always asleep, and not only allows a flirtation 
and almost an elopement to go on under his very nose, but permits Mrs. 
Desmond to be turned out of her house by her husband, who, after all the 
years of affection shown him by his wife, is only too ready to believe her 
guilty. Of course everything is cleared up at last, leaving the impression, 
however, that both husbands are far too well treated in regaining their 
respective wives. The play is admirably acted. Mrs. Kendal has never 
done anything better than Kate Desmond. Charming in her lighter scenes, 
her acting in the serious portions of the play earnest, powerful, and 
convincing. There was no exaggeration, no forcing the situations. The 
part of Sir John Molyneux suited Mr. Kendal to a nicety. Calm, quiet, 
and unemotional, he gives a rendering of the part which, though it cannot 
remove the unpleasant feeling caused by conduct so little becoming a gen- 
tleman, bears ample testimony to the skill of the artist. Miss Olga Bran- 
don’s Lady Molyneux was very well conceived, and equally well executed. 
The dissatisfied nature of the woman who is always craving after something 
she has not got was very well depicted, and the little touches by which she 
allows it to be seen that she is actuated more by irritation at her husband’s 
indifference than by affection for Tempest were very skilfully introduced. 
Mr. Arthur Dacre was an excellent Captain Tempest, and in the difficult 
scene with Sir John in the last act he showed great skill and /inesse, so 
much so that he actually led one to believe in what is so rare—a genuine 
repentance. Daisy, Mrs. Desmond’s child, was cleverly played by Miss 
Minnie Terry. A small part, that of a rheumatic old nurse, was well filled 
by Miss Pauncefort. Mr. John Glendinning’s George Desmond was not 
wholly satisfactory. He was very good in the first act, particularly in his 










a trifle laboured. 







“THE SCARECROW.” 
Comedy, in three acts, written by CHARLES THOMAS. 
First produced at the Strand Theatre, Wednesday afternoon, May 29, 1889. 
Mr. De Crawley .. Mr. SAM WHITAKER. Geo. Nankivell, jun. Mr. WILLIAM HERBERT: 
















Mrs. De Crawley .. Mrs. EDMUND PHELPS. Miss Abbey .. .. Miss FANNY BROUGH. 
Rupert .. .. ..: Mr.GRAHAM WENTWORTH. Colonel Aspinwall.. Mr. ForBEs DAWsoN. 
Adela .. .. .. Miss ELLA CHAPMAN. . Perkins ae Miss NELLIE LINGARD. 
Ruth Latimer Miss MILICENT MILDMAY. Hobbs 


-% - Mr. WILTON HERIOT. 
Mr. Geo. Nankivell Mr. W. F. HAWTREY. 


“The Scarecrow” should scarcely be called a comedy ; it is really a 
farce, through which runs a vein of sentiment. It turns upon the intrigues 
caused in the—with one exception—particularly vulgar and impecunious 
family of Mr. De Crawley, née Nankivell, by the arrival from Australia of 
his scapegrace brother,.Mr. George Nankivell. . Nankivell is supposed to 
be a millionaire, and is therefore warmly welcomed by his relatives. The 
teal millionaire is, however, his son, George Nankivell, jun.,* who, being 
of a romantic disposition, and desirous to be loved for himself, figures as 
his father’s secretary under the name of Furlonger. Furlonger falls in 
love with Adela De Crawley, a young lady who in spite of her slanginess. 


display of jealousy," but afterwards he was rather heavy and his pathos. 
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is a very charming person. Ruth Latimer, De Crawley’s niece, who is 
not a charming person by any means, having through a letter received 
from Sydney become aware’ of the identity of Furlonger and the 
millionaire, manages by a shabby trick to poison his mind against 
Adela, but the trick is ultimately exposed, and the lovers united. Two 
very amusing personages in the piece are an adventuress, Miss Abbey, 
who has gained admission into’ the Crawley family as a governess, and her 
scamp of a husband, Colonel Aspinwall, who lays a trap to compromise 
and extort money from George Nankivell, which plot is defeated through 
the acuteness of his son. 

The piece was very well acted by some of those engaged. Miss Fanny 
Brough was delightful as Miss Abbey. She enjoyed her own and her 
husband’s rascality thoroughly, and played with wonderful humour. Mr. 
Forbes Dawson gave an excellent representation of the cowardly, scoundrelly 
Colonel. This very clever young actor would, however, do very much 
better if he would take the trouble to learn his words. Mr. W. F. Hawtrey 
gave a careful and well-thought-out rendering of the part of George 
Nankivell. Mr William Herbert was light, easy, and gentlemanly as 
Furlonger. Miss Ella Chapman was sprightly and vivacious as Adela ; 
and Miss Nellie Lingard showed ability in a small part—that of Perkins, 
Mrs. De Crawley’s parlour-maid. The other characters were played with- 
out any sense of humour. The dialogue was bright and clever, though 
“here and there somewhat laboured, and the complications were ingeniously 


-contrived. On the whole, the play was a success, but it needs com- 
, pression. 


“ MARAH.” 
New Comedy-drama, in prologue and three acts; written by W. SAPTE, jun. 


First produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Friday afternoon, May 31, 1889. 
Paul Garnaut .. Mr. LAURENCE CAUTLEY. ree 
Geoffrey Blunt .. Mr. FULLER MELLISH. Marguerite Cordaix. Miss M. SCHUBERT. 
Harvest Holmes Mr. C. W. GARTHORNE. Mrs. Grey .. .. .. Mrs. B. M. DE SOLLA. 
. Jack Brande Mr. WALLACE ERSKINE. Winifred Grey .. Miss MARY COLLETTE. 
Mr. Hunt .. Mr. C. H. THORNBURY. Lilian Grey .. .- Miss ANNIE ROSE. 
Bougeron .. Mr. IVAN WATSON. 


Mr. JAMES WILSON. 


Mr. Sapte’s play might have been successful if the acting of it had been 
entrusted to other hands. But it is useless for an author to spend his time 
in inventing strong situations if his actors ate quite incapable of taking 
advantage of the opportunities afforded them. The play is based upon the 
rule of law that where two persons have been married by some one who is 

-not qualified, and neither of them knows of the disqualification, they are 
man and wife. The villain of the piece has married under the circum- 
stances detailed above. He discovers the fact that the officiating person 
was an impostor, and, being ignorant of the statute legalising such marriages, 
jump; to the conclusion that he is free. He leaves his wife, and after some 
time matries again. In the interval he has been a clerk in a French bank, 
which he has robbed. Arrested soon after his marriage for the robbery, he 
is sent to New Caledonia. His second wife falls in love with a young 
‘sailor, but is of course obliged to reject his addresses, though she refuses 
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to tell him her reasons. Soon after his departure she hears that her husband 
had escaped from New Caledonia in an open boat, which had been found 
at sea tenantless. She at once imagines her husband to be dead, and 
writes to her lover accepting him. He returns, bringing with him the 
husband, whom he has found on an uninhabited island in the Pacific. Of 
course there is no way out of the difficulty but by the death of the villain, 
so he falls dead after attempting to shoot his first and real wife. The 
ending, though hackneyed, was led up to with considerable skill. It will be 
seen that the story is an interesting one, and the play, if made a little less 
gloomy and played by other actors, would succeed. Mr. Fuller Mellish 

Mr. C. W. Garthorne, Mr. Wallace Erskine, and Miss Mary Collette did 
very well, but unfortunately the same cannot be said of the representatives- 
of the principal characters. 


“THE TWO JOHNNIES.” 


New three-act Farcical Comedy, adapted by FRED HORNER and Frank WYATT? from “ Durand et 
Durand,” by MM. Maurice Ordonneau and Albin Valabrégue. 
First produced at the Comedy Theatre, Thursday afternoon, June 6, 1889. 

John Mags (Barrister) Mr. CHARLES FAwcETT. | Clara.. .. .. .. .. Miss Cissy GRAHAME. 
Jobn Mags (Grocer) .. Mr. E. M. ROBSON. | Stella Dashington.. .. Miss ALMA STANLEY 
Josiah Bulman .. .. Mr. R. MEDLICOTT. | Hon. -Ars. Stanby 
Alexander Pepperton. Mr. ComMpTON CouTTS. | Roxburgh .. .. .. Miss M. A. GIFFARD 
Thomas Brooding .. Mr. W. F. HAWTREY. Florence .. .. .. .. Miss SCARLETT. 
DanielGorme .. .. Mr. TOM SQUIRE. |-Madge .. .. .. .. Miss MAY JOCELYN. 
James Wilkes .. .. Mr. WALTERSEALBY. | ~ 


‘The Two Johnnies ” is certainly one of the funniest plays that has been 
seen for some years. The story is simple enough, but the complications 
that arise in the course of it are comic, yet natural. John Mags, a cele- 
brated barrister, kas a cousin, another John Mags, a prosperous grocer. 
The grocer, staying at a provincial hotel, is mistaken for the barrister, and, 
in that character, marries Clara Bulman. He goes to live at Hampstead, 
where his father-in-law, Jonah Bulman, a retired publican, comes to stay 
with him. He also receives a visit from the barrister, who is mistaken by 
his wife and father-in-law for the grocer—the wretched husband not having 
dared to reveal his true position—and treated with due hauteur. The 
barrister is about to be married to Florence Roxburgh, the daughter of the 
Hon. Mrs. Stanley Roxburgh, but he is also engaged to Stella Dashington, 
a very handsome and resolute young woman. Stella, wishing to get out of 
her engagement, comes to the barrister’s chambers to appeal to him to 
release her, but, discovering accidentally that he is about to marry another 
woman, she, in an admirably-acted scene, contrives to extort from him the 
sum of £1,000 as the price of her giving him up and handing back to him 
his letters. In an interview at the barrister’s chambers between Bulman 
and Mrs. Roxburgh, that lady is led to believe that it is the grocer who has 
proposed to her daughter, and straightway goes off to wreck his sbop, whic 
Bulman, having picked up a bundle of letters belonging to a case in which 
the barrister is engaged, is led to believe that his son-in-law, whom he stil 
imagines to be a barrister, is carrying on an intrigue with a duchess, for 
whom he mistakes Stella. He and his daughter recount their grievances 
to Mrs. Roxburgh ; and her daughter and the barrister, on entering his 
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chambers, find all present engaged in destroying everything in them. In 
the last act the mistake is discovered, but not until Bulman has attempted 
to prevent the barrister from entering the Court, and the grocer has made 
himself ridiculous in a wig which he does not know how to wear. There is 
also an amusing incident of a stammering client —a professor of elocution!— 
who comes to consult the barrister, and is made to sing the story of his wrongs. 
Another incident—that of the barrister’s clerk having a son who is accused 
of murder, and whom the barrister defends and gets off—is utterly out of 
place in a farcical comedy, and should be cut out. The play is very well 
adapted ; some of the lines should, however, be omitted, as they are much 
too risky for an English audience ; but with this exception, and that of the 
incident mentioned above, there is very little alteration wanted save in the 
third act, which is very weak and wants strengthening. 

None of the acting was bad, and some of it was very good indeed. 
Mr. Charles Fawcett, as the barrister, had caught the professional manner 
very fairly, but he wanted more dash. Mr. E. M. Robson was very much 
the tradesman, but his acting is wanting in unctuous humour, and in 
the last act he was too farcical. Mr. Medlicott, as the publican, gave a 
‘Clever sketch of an uneducated and unalloyed vulgarian ; while Miss Cissy 
“Grahame, as his daughter Clara, was equally good as a young woman 
whose natural vulgarity is overlaid with and partially disguised by a little 
polish and education. The stammering professor of elocution found a 
good exponent in Mr. Compton Coutts. Mr. William F. Hawtrey was 
satisfactory as an usher of the Court, Mr. Tom Squire was excellent as the 
barrister’s clerk, and Miss M. A. Giffard contributed largely to the success 
-of the piece by her lifelike rendering of the part of the haughty Mrs. 
Roxburgh. But the piece of acting which took the audience by storm 
was Miss Alma Stanley’s Stella Dashington. Full of style, vigorous, 
humorous—nothing better in the way of farcical comedy acting could be 
desired. Miss Stanley fairly carried her audience away, and richly deserved 
the applause which she evoked. The play was well received, and there 
was a unanimcus call for the authors. These gentlemen would be well 
-advised if they would learn something about the ways of barristers. They 
do not live in chambers looking out on to lovely landscapes. They do not 
weceive clients unaccompanied by solicitors. They do have some books to 
refer to. And when, by their able efforts, they have saved a criminal from 
the gallows, he certainly does not come out in convict garb, kneel down, 
and kiss their hand in the corridor. 


“A DOLL’S HOUSE.” 


Play, in three acts, translated by WILLIAM ARCHEK from “‘ Et Dukkehjem,” by Heurik Ibsen. 
First produced at the Novelty Theatre, Friday evening, June 7, 1889. 


sours er Mr. HERBERT WARING. Ellen Miss MABEL K. HAYNES. 
Mr, CHARLES CHARRINGTON Fiaar 


- N. -» «+ « Master LIONEL CALHAEM. 
Mis ig rogstat .» Mr. Royce CARLETON. Emmy .. .. .. Miss AMY RAYNER. 
Mr. J. LUKE. | Bob 


. -- 4. «+ e+ Miss ETHEL RAYNER. 
Mrs i. Linon” -- MissGERTRUDE WARDEN. | Nora Helmer .. Miss JANET ACHURCH. 
Anna .. .. Miss BLANCHE EVERSLEIGH. { 


To understand Henrik Ibsen’s plays it is necessary to take into’ account 
the nature of the country of which he is one of the most distinguished sons. 
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It is a land of striking contrasts—of. summers which are one long blaze of 
light, of winters which are one perpetual gloom. It is the country of 
legend, where the supernatural enters deeply into the beliefs of the uncul- 
tured, and tinges at least those of the educated. It is the home of a daring 
and unconquered race, where personal liberty has reigned throughout 
untold ages, where aristocracy has long since ceased to exist, and where the 
wildest and most fantastic imaginings are to be found in combination with 
the most prosaic qualities. What wonder that, in such a land, the ideas of 
change, of development, of progress, which are in the air, should assume a 
somewhat different form from that which they wear elsewhere, and that 
poets and preachers should arise who clothe the doctrines they teach in 
forms which to the dwellers in other climes seem to border on the extrava- 
gant. Ibsen is essentially a democrat of the modern school, a man who 
believes that the old society is played out, that a new order of things must 
take its place, and that the shams and lies and conventionalities upon 
which the relations of man to man, and more especially of man to woman, 
have hitherto been based must be swept away with a ruthless hand ; but 
these ideas he expresses in a form born of his country and his race. He 
has been described as “the idolater of women,” but this is hardly so. It 
is true that he looks upon women as powerful agents in the effecting of the 
revolution which he wishes to bring aboit, but his object is not merely to 
free women—that is only a subordinate part of his programme. When, in 
“The Pillars of Society,” Bernick says, “I have learned this in these days : 
it is you women who are the pillars.of society ”—Sona replies, ‘“‘ Then you 
have learned a poor wisdom, brother-in-law. No, no ; the spirits of truth and 
of freedom—these are the pillars of society.” It is because by the liberation 
of women Ibsen hopes to revolutionise society, that he has ranged himself 
on their side in the conflict which has been long impending, and which is 
now close at hand. Whether women will gain much, even if they win the 
fight, may perhaps be doubted ; whether they will not find that liberty is 
merely the right to be unhappy in one’s own way is more than probable ; 
but that many women are dissatisfied with their social position, and that 
more become so every day, is an undoubted fact ; and of this dissatisfaction 
Ibsen has made himself the mouthpiece. For “A Doll’s House” he has 
drawn a woman such as many men have met—such as, indeed, most modern 
women are in some degree. Nora Helmer is the daughter of an official of 
shady character. Her father has made her the plaything of his leisure 
moments, and has left her to be brought up chiefly by servants. She 
marries Torvald Helmer, a bank clerk, a man of the nicest honour in 
business matters, and who has made respectability his religion. To him 
the opinion of the world is everything. All he says, or does, is said or done 
with an eye to the judgment which the world will pass upon it. He is a 
bourgeois of the bourgeois, utterly commonplace, utterly incapable of com- 
prehending any rules of life or conduct save those which he himself obeys, 
His child wife—for Nora is a mere child—is of a loving nature, 
good-hearted, romantic, but absolutely. unmoral. -She has, in fact, no 
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morality, for she has never felt the weight of responsibility—her conscience 
has never been awakened. To gain her ends, at times, from sheer wilful- 
ness, she lies with the most engaging readiness. Her husband pets and 
spoils her, and treats her as a baby. She is a favourite with the world, 
which is in itself sufficient recommendation for him. He feels the same 
pride in her possession that he might have done in the ownership of a dog 
of rare qualities that he had bred and reared himself. Some time after 
the marriage Helmer is taken seriously ill. His life hangs upon a thread. 
Nothing but a change of climate, say the doctors, can save him ; but he 
has a horror of debt, and will not borrow even tu live Nora has no such 
scruples. She goes to a disreputable money-lender, Nils Krogstad, who 
has committed a crime in his youth and has been an outcast ever since. 
Krogstad agrees to advance the required sum, but insists that Nora’s father 
shall sign the security. He is at the time dangerously ill, so Nora, merely 
to save him trouble, forges his name. Shortly after Helmer’s return cured, 
Krogstad, who is passionately desirous to work his way back to respect- 
ability, manages to obtain a subordinate situation in the bank in which 
Helmer is a clerk. When later Helmer is appointed manager, he dismisses 
Krogstad, alleging various reasons, the real one being that he and 
Krogstad have been schoolfellows, and that Krogstad insists on calling 
him by his Christian name. Krogstad, who has discovered the forgery, 
threatens Nora that he will inform her husband unless she intercedes 
for him. She does so, and meets with a rebuff. Krogstad then 
sends a letter to Helmer, telling him everything. Helmer over- 
whelms Nora with a torrent of reproaches, dwelling entirely upon 
the effect which her crime, when known, will have upon himself and 
his position. In the midst of his tirade another letter arrives from the 
repentant Krogstad enclosing the forged security. At once Helmer’s 
selfish sorrow changes to equally selfish joy. Everything is now all right 
again. He will take back to his heart the woman whom but a few 
moments before he had denounced as infamous, and as unfit to associate 
with her children. But the wife’s eyes are opened ; her love is dead ; the 
golden god of her idolatry has turned out a miserable image of worthless clay, 
and she leaves it, abandoning everything—children, husband, and home. 
Those who have not read “A Doll’s House,” or seen it acted, can have 
no conception with what a master-hand the characters are drawn. Of 
Nora, Helmer, and Krogstad we have already spoken, but there are two 
other persons who play a part in this tragedy of marriage—Dr. Rank, a 
medical man, dying of inherited disease ; loving life, yet doomed to an 
early and terrible death, and passionately attached to Nora; and Mrs. 
Linden, a widow, who has thrown over Krogstad, to whom she bad been 
engaged, and made a loveless marriage to save her mother and brothers 
from want. 

All the parts were admirably played. Miss Janet Achurch, as Nora, 
lived and breathed and moved the very incarnation of the wilful, wayward, 
houghtless, loving child’ who is’ suddenly changed in one moment of 
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agonised awakening into a woman weary of the existence she has been 
leading, and ready to abandon everything if thereby she may only end it. 
The character presented enormous difficulties to the actress, all of which 
she triumphantly overcame. Throughout she played with the utmost 
intelligence, subtlety, intensity, and truth. Mr. Herbert Waring had 
completely grasped the idea of Helmer’s character, and reproduced with 
life-like fidelity the pitiful Philistinism of the man. The cynical doctor 
was very well rendered by Mr. Charles Charrington. The scene in which 
he declares his love for Nora was one of the best in the play. Mr. Royce 
Carleton was excellent as Krogstad, acting powerfully, but without the 
least exaggeration. Miss Gertrude Warden showed very considerable 
ability as Mrs. Linden, and the minor parts were well filled. The play, 
which has been admirably translated by Mr. William Archer, was well 
mounted and stage-managed, and was received with the greatest favour by 
a most attentive audience. R. K. HERVEY. 


“WHICH WINS?” 


New and original four-act Comedy-Drama, by J. W. PIGOTT. 
First produced at Terry’s Theatre, Wednesday afternoon, June 12, 1889. 
Frank Pennington .. Mr. FRANK K. Cooper. | Perkins .. .. .«- Mr. GEORGE BELMORE. 
Hon. Cecil Fenton .. Mr. SANT MATTHEWS. | First Detective .. .. Mr.S.HERBERTE-BASING 
Percy Carew, Esq. .. Mr. W. F. HAWTREY. | Rose Norris.. .. .. Miss ALICE LINGARD. 


Lord Lawton .. .. Mr. GEORGE DALZIEL. | Mrs.Carew.. .. .. Miss M. A. VICTOR. 
Jack Norris, alias May Carew ’. .. Miss ENtD LESLIE. 


_ Count Baruoski .. Mr. H. COOPER CLIFFE. | Marie .. .. .. .. Miss MADGE HERRICK. 
Captain Briggs ... .. Mr. E. W. GARDEN. | 


The “ comedy-drama,” as the author calls his uninteresting play, is by 
no means so clever a work as its predecessor, “‘ The Bookmaker,” from the 
same pen, and its hopeless failure should teach Mr. Pigott that farcical 
comedy rather than drama is his forte. The story is of an old type, and 
very conventionally told. A villain, who numbers murder and forgery 
among his other desperate misdeeds, disguises himself as a Polish count to 
seek an alliance with a rich English heiress who is engaged to an honour- 
able captain in the Scots Greys. The count—assisted by a bibulous and 
sharping friend, and egged on by the promise of a rich reward from his 
whilom mistress—an American woman, herself desperately in love with 
the gallant hero—clumsily contrives to make it appear that his rival is a 
blackleg. The ancient plot only temporarily succeeds, for a Scotland 
Yard detective and the joint confessions of the confederates confound the 
guilty, and the English lovers are left happy after their brief estrangement. 
It took four acts to present this commonplace play, the chief incidents of 
which are the counterpart of those in Sardou’s “ Dora,” and neither in 
construction nor brilliancy of dialogue was there found any relief. The com- 
pany did their best with the poor materials at their command, but found it 
impossible to put any life or soul into the piece. Miss Alice Lingard was 
earnest and impassioned as the guilty Rose Norris, repulsively forcing her 
unsolicited love upon Mr. Frank K. Cooper, who, as the blameless hero, 
by sheer talent and strength of acting contrived to invest the part with 
some touch of nature. Both artists were wasted. Miss Enid Leslie was 
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colourless in the colourless character of the English girl, Miss May 
Carew ; Miss M. A. Victor playing her rich, vulgar and “‘h”-less step-mother 
in a creditable manner; Mr. H. Cooper Cliffe was of necessity stagey as 
the stage villain Count Baroski, very badly dressed ; while all the tact and 
experience of Mr. E. W. Garden as the bibulous and rascally turfite could 
not save that character from condemnation. Messrs. W. F. Hawtrey, 
Sant-Matthews, George Dalziel, and S. Herberte-Basing were ill at ease in 
their respective and subordinate parts. Mr. Pigott’s friends gave him the 


barren honour of “a call,” but we are not likely to hear again of “ Which 
Wins?” S., 


“ ASOP’S FABLES.” 
An original Farcical Comedy in three acts by J. P. HuRsT. 
Produced at the Strand Theatre on Wednesday, June 19, 1889. 


Horace Rudderkin .. Mr. W. 8S. PENLEY. | Fritz = Mr. DAGNALL. 


sop.Brooks... .. Mr. GEORGE GIDDENS. Paquita .. ... Miss ALMA STANLEY. 
Major Haviside .. Mr. ForBEs Dawson. 2 


Mrs. Harrington 
Baron Achille de 


Cunliffe .. ..» Miss Rose SAKER. 
Mr. WALTER EVERARD, 


} 
| 
| Lucy Maynard .. Miss ELLALINE TERRISS. 

| Madame de Volnay Miss GABRIELLE GOLDNEY 


olnay od a 
Captain Hector Sabre- 
tache .. ee -. Mr. WILTON HERIOT. 


** sop’s Fables” has a moral, as have those earlier and better known 
fables written by the Phrygian sop. It is that a plot which may be 
admirably adapted for a one-act farce will not bear spinning out into a 
farcical comedy of the conventional length. ‘ A/sop’s Fables,” moreover, 
is not even strictly a farcical comedy. It is a mixture of farce, burlesque 
comedy, and comedy proper, the farce predominating. ‘The story is of 
the slightest. Horace Rudderkin is a gentleman by no means desirous of 
exposing himself to danger. Through an accidental encounter with the 
police at the time of the Trafalgar Square riots he wins an undeserved 
reputation for courage, and becomes an object of admiration to Paquita, 
a young lady of Spanish extraction, romantic disposition, and volcanic 
temperament, who adores heroes. Horace and Paquita become engaged, 
but as the gentleman finds it difficult to live up to the character which has 
been thrust upon him, he departs ostensibly for Africa ; and, after a decent 
interval, conveys to Paquita, through his friend Asop Brooks, the news of 
his own death. A‘sop is a contemptible poltroon, with a diseased liver 
and a squeaky voice ; nevertheless, he wins the hand, if not the heart, of 
Paquita. But his happiness is disturbed at Nice, where he comes unex- 
pectedly upon the defunct Horace. Paquita, true to her old love, lavishes 
caresses upon the unwilling Rudderkin. To get rid of her embarrassing 
attentions, he brings about a duel between Major Haviside, a retired officer, 
and a Baron Achille de Volnay, and then, taking advantage of the fact that 
the circumstance which caused the duel would have placed the major in 
a compromising position, and have lost him the hand of Mrs. Harrington- 
Cunliffe, he induces that gentleman to allow A‘sop to represent himself as 
the successful combatant. Paquita, enchanted by her husband’s heroism, 
takes him to her heart, and dismisses Horace with contempt, much to his 
satisfaction. The character of Horace Rudderkin was filled by Mr. Penley. 
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Very amusing at first, he soon: grows tiresome. The truth is Mr. Penley’s 
manner is not suitable for a long part; it wants variety. Mr. George 
Giddens, as AZsop Brooks, gave a clever sketch of a semi-idiotic, gluttonous 
coward. But it is very sad to see so sterling an actor wasting his powers 
upon so contemptible a part. Major Haviside was remerkably well played 
by Mr. Forbes Dawson. Dress, air, bearing, and walk were alike excellent, 
but the acting was comedy, not farcical comedy. Mr. Walter Everard, as 
the Baron, conveyed a good idea of Gallic excitability, but of the grand 
manner which still characterises the French gentleman there was no trace. 
He should have seen the creator of the part of the Duke in “ Tricoche et 
Cacolet.”. Two small parts, Captain Hector Sabretache and Fritz, a 
German waiter, were creditably filled by Mr. Wilton Heriot and Mr. 
Dagnall respectively. Miss Rose Saker, as Mrs. Harrington-Cunliffe, did 
very well what little she had to do. Miss Ellaline Terriss made a charm- 
ing Lucy Maynard, the lady to whom Rudderkin is engaged. This young 
actress has much improved of late. Miss Gabrielle Goldney was satis- 
factory as Madame de Volnay. The best bit of acting in the piece was 
that of Miss Alma Stanley, but then it was rather burlesque comedy than 
farcical. It was delightful to see her lavishing caresses on the diminutive 
Rudderkin at one moment, and at the next turning upon him with indig- 
nation for daring to put his arm’ round her waist ; now prostrate at his feet 
in adoration, now withering him with scorn. Her force and go were most 
refreshing. What an excellent Tilburiza she would make! The author 
was Called at the end of the piece, and, after some delay, appeared, but a 
good deal of disapprobation was expressed both during the performance 
and at its conclusion. 


“THE OLD HOME.” 
A new three-act Comedy-Drama, by ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Produced at the Vaudeville Theatre on the afternoon of Wednesday, June 19, 1889. 

Mr. Septimus Porter Mr. THOMAS THORNE. | Lady Fenton .. .. Miss WINIFRED EMERY 
Matthew Bramble... Mr. FREDERICK THORNE. | Mrs. Waldegrave .. Miss MARION LEA. 

Sir Charles Fenton.. Mr. WALLACE ERSKINE. | Hon. Mrs. Hackabout Miss FANNY ROBERTSON. 
Major Dashwood .. Mr. C. W. GARTHORNE. Dolly Drew.. .. .. Miss EDITH BRUCE. 
John Hackabout .. Mr. CYRIL MAUDE. | Whisper .. .. Miss Rose DUDLEY. 


Bangle is) ne ew ee a ee | Mary Mason ‘) ll Miss ELLA BANNISTER. 
Stanhope .: .. .. Mr. J. WHEATMAN. | 


“Convey, the wise it call.” “Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier” is a 
good play, “The Profligate” is not a bad one, but “Le Gendre” and 
“The Profligate” mixed, and spoilt in the mixing, do not produce a 
satisfactory result. In ‘‘The Old Home” Mr. Buchanan has been kind 
enough to alter these plays for our benefit, and to introduce us to many 
old friends. There is the heavy and confiding father, the sweet and equally 
confiding daughter; the husband who flirts, but means no harm; the 
widow who flirts more, and whose intentions are less praiseworthy ; the 
empty-headed but good-hearted swell, who marries the free and easy but 
marvellously virtuous chorus-girl ; the seduced maiden—in mourning and 
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tears ; the impudent servant who wants kicking out, and other characters 
the like of whom have been seen often on the stage, but in real life never. 
The story is a well-known one. Septimus Porter, an old and very green 
“colonial,” with’ no h’s but lots of money, marries bis daughter 
Mignonette to Sir Charles Fenton, a gentleman rich in debts. He loves 
his wife much but flirting more, particularly with a widow, Mrs. Waldegrave. 
Lady Fenton objects to this, though she does not seem a bit put out when 
she catches her husband kissing a good-looking country girl, Mary Mason. 
Perhaps she shares old Weller’s opinions as to widders. Mary Mason is 
seduced by Major Dashwood, a very thorough and impossible scoundrel, 
who, in the hope of ingratiating himself with Lady Fenton, informs her 
that Sir Charles is the author of Mary’s ruin, thus proving himself as great 
a fool as he is a knave. Thereupon Lady Fenton, without asking any 
explanation from her husband, leaves him at once, and proposes returning 
with her father to Australia. Dolly Drew, however, the virtuous chorister, 
clears up the whole matter, husband and wife embrace, and every one 
stays quietly in England. 

Mr. Thomas Thorne, as the o'd “colonial,” played with humour 
in the earlier scenes, his pathetic passages were given in homely 
style. A rather crusty old gentleman, Matthew Bramble, the old 
“colonial’s” partner, was soundly if somewhat conventionally acted by 
Mr. Fred Thorne. Mr. Wallace Erskine, as Sir Charles Fenton, did not 
give one the impression of being a man of fashion. Major Dashwood, the 
villain, was p'ayed in the good old impossible stage manner by Mr. C. W. 
Garthorne. John Hackabout, the youthful swell, was one of Mr. Cyril 
Maude’s perfect studies of brainless Johnnies, all of whom live, and no two of 
whom are alike, except in excellence. His acting, and that of Miss Fanny 
Robertson as the Hon. Mrs. Hackabout, his mother, and Miss Edith Bruce 
as Dolly Drew, did much to reconcile the audience to the piece. The 
flirting widow was played by Miss Marion Lea. This young lady is clever, 
and has already done good work ; but all her parts do not need the same 
stereotyped smile nor a face averted from the person with whom she is 
conversing. Mary Mason was carefully played by Miss Ella Bannister, 
but she lacks the experience to give her pathetic utterances the ring of 
truth. Mr. F. Grove, by his manner, added to the impossibility of the 
manservant, Bangle. Miss Winifred Emery was a charming Lady Ferton. 
Her acting, so fresh, so unstagey, so genuine alike in smiles and tears, held 
the audience in a part every word of which has been heard upon the stage 
again and again. The audience seemed perfectly satisfied with the 
comedy-drama, applauded loudly at the finish, and called the author. 
“The Old Home” was placed in the evening bill on Friday, June 21. 


R,. K. HERVEY. 
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A Glance Round the Galleries, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY.—If all the works here are not of a very high 
order, the general standard of the exhibition is above the average of past 
years, and there are several pictures on the walls which alone would make 
the exhibition worth repeated visits. Both in portraiture and in landscape 
Sir Coutts Lindsay and his new manager, Mr. E. F. Prange, have cause to 
congratulate themselves. Hung in the place of honour in the principal 
gallery is Sir John Millais’ gift to his friend, Sir Frederick Leighton, a 
portrait sketch of a beautiful, fair girl, entitled “Shelling Peas.” The ex- 
qu'site face is painted with all the bewitching skill of the master, but granted 
even that it is only a study, exception must be taken to the Jumps of dough 
that represent the shapeless hands. Mr. Keeley Halswelle has chosen 
a difficult subject, in the third scene of the first act of Macbeth, and toa 
certain extent he has grappled successfully with it, though the smallness of 
the figures and the daylight realism of the witches naturally rob it of its 
effectiveness. To those who have only judged M. Jan Van Beers by the 
rather vulgar examples of his art lately exhibited in Bond Street, ‘“ Le Prie 
Dieu Improvisé” will come as a surprise, not only on account of its 
irresistible fancy, but its clever execution and minute finish. In the 
Marchioness of Granby, Mr. J. J. Shannon has had a very beautiful woman 
to paint, and the artist has done both himself and his sitter full justice, it 
being one of the most successful portraits in either of the three exbibi 
tions. In an exquisitely simple grey dress the Marchioness stands at the 
foot of a staircase, looking back, over her right shoulder. The easy 
pose is admirable, and the management of the drapery is excel’ent. 
If Mr. W. H. Margetson has not quite succeeded in portraying Miss 
Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth, in the sleep-walking scene, he has 
nevertheless given us an interesting study, in which there is much 
earnest thought. Miss Annie Rose (Mrs. Horace Nevill) might have 
sat, or rather stood, to Mr. G. P. Jacomb-Hood for his picture of Pauline 
in “ The Lady of Lyons,” so like is it to that lady. An awkward stiffness 
in the attitude prevents this being a graceful work. In her po trait of 
Colonel the Hon. Charles Lindsay, H.R.H. Princess Louise shows the 
steady advances she has made in art, and the Marchioness of Granby 
proves herself possessed of no mean ability by her pencil sketches of Miss 
Dallas Yorke and Mr. A. J. Balfour, M.P. One of the most interesting 
portraits in the exhibition is that of Mr. Frederick Villiers by Mr. William 
Logsdail. The well-known war correspondent is in his military dress, and 
the expression on the face is one of fearlessness and strong determination. 
Departing from his usual subjects, Mr. Briton Riviere gives us in 
“Prometheus ” a work of deep sincerity and thought, while on the other 
hand it is a matter of regret to find such a brilliant and promising young 
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painter as Mr.,Solomon J. Solomon exhibiting such ill-drawn, ill-painted, 
commonplace, unfinished work as his portrait of Mrs. Emile Enoch and 
children. Mr. David Murray, Miss Gertrude May, Mr. A. Le Gros, and 
Miss Louise Jopling contribute interesting works. 

THe New Ga._ery.—Following up their brilliant success of last year, 
Messrs. Comyns Carr and Hallé have covered the walls of their handsome 
galleries this spring with a collection of pictures, many of which are unique 
in beauty, while on the other hand it is to be regretted they have seen their 
way to hang several which do not come within the category of art. It 
would be impossible to over-estimate the amount of indebtedness due on 
the part of the management to Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., whose generous 
contribution of some eight pictures gives an absorbing and unique interest 
to the exhibition. Though veteran now in years, the painter appears here 
in all his pristine power, and in no exhibition in London are there to be 
seen such a triumph of painting, such draughtsmanship, and such glowing 
gorgeousness of colour as are displayed in the “ Fata Morgana.” Unlike 
most artists whose ambition it is to paint their pictures as quickly as 
possible, it is Mr. Watts’ custom, after having got the picture well through, 
to put it aside, often for many years. This is the case with the present 
work, and hence its astounding mellow richness of colour. All the other 
works by the same artist are worthy of especial attention, while a portrait 
of himself, by Mr. Philip Burne Jones, is a very faithful likeness. Three 
other very striking and interesting portraits are those of Mr. John Tenniel, 
by E. A. Ward (“Spy”), of Mr. Edmund Yates, Moi Méme, by Mr. Cecil 
Round, a rising young artist, and of Mr. W. E. Wills, by himself. Mr. 
J. T. Nettleship’s eccentric stuffed bear is one of those pictures for 
which it is difficult to find.any raison d’étre. After the glowing accounts 
which appeared in the papers almost every week concerning the progress 
and wondrous beauty of Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Miss Ellen Terry as 
Lady Macbeth, expectation naturally rose high, and curiosity to see it 
became very great. Never perhaps was general expectation so thoroughly 
deceived, except in the case of those who knew the artist’s work and 
his limits. Blatant and brazen, it is more the likeness of some flaunting 
virago strutting on the boards in Whitechapel than of Miss Terry, 
who even in such a part as this cannot disguise her ethereal grace 
and beauty. Painted in the very worst style of art, a style in which 
everything is sacrificed to aggressive effect, it offends the senses as much 

as the eye itself. ‘The Death of Ulysses,” by Mr. W. B. Richmond, 
A.R.A., is a grand and solemn work, conceived in the spirit of a true and 
earnest student, and designed and. painted by the hand of an accom- 
plished master. Amongst many well-known contributors whose works 
deserve special attention are Messrs. C. Napier Henry, Alma Tadema 
(seen at his best here), C. G. Hallé, W. Holman Hunt, and the Misses 
Montalba. 
ENGLISH HuMoRISTS AT THE Roya INstiTUTE.—After the plethora 
of oil and water-colour pictures with which we are flooded every year, 
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anything in the shape of. novelty is welcome, as was proved: by the success 
of the late pastel exhibitions. To the energetic efforts of Mr. Joseph 
Grego we are now indebted for one of the most interesting collections, both 
pictorially and historically, of English humorous art ever shown in London. 
That it might have been made more complete is of course admitted, but it 
would be ill-timed now to suggest a something wanting in a series which 
embraces Hogarth and the late Mr. W. G. Baxter, of “ Ally Sloper.” 
Here, on the walls of these galleries, we may see now for the first time all 
the follies and the weaknesses, the loves and hatreds, every vice and virtue 
of our forefathers, down to the minutest detail and surrounding of their 
lives, as we in our turn shal! be seen by our descendants. Except for the 
well-known sketch of “ Wilkes and Liberty ” and a few others, Hogarth is 
but weakly represented ; and it is not until we come to Rowlandson that we 
find the strength of the exhibition. Two hundred and sixty drawings in all, 
every one of which is worth attention, do ample justice to this master, in 
whom were wonderfully combined the strongest power of satire, often 
indecent, but always witty, and the grace and fascinating delicacy almost of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. His remarkable versatility is well shown in such 
drawings as “ Didelot and Theodore at the Pantheon” and “ Fox Hunting; 
the Return from the Run,” both beautiful examples of very opposite styles. 
Very different, and, though cruelly powerful at times, in my opinion vastly 
inferior, are the drawings of James Gillray, Rowlandson’s predecessor. 
When judging these works, however, one must not forget how the drawing 
inevitably suffers from the garishness and crudity of the pigments used in 
colouring them. A bitter hater, his political lampoons were simply 
venomous in their spite. Passing on, we must not forget George Morland, 
R. Dighton, W. H. Woodward, and Isaac Cruikshank, until we come to 
the son of the last named; the immortal George, whose works here are 
almost monotonous in their abundance, and which suffer somewhat on 
this account. W. M. Thackeray, Richard Doyle—alas! why is he so poorly 
represented? — Hablot Browne (“Phiz”), Randolph Caldecott, whose 
beautiful touch and inimitable sense of humour fully establish his claim to 
sit amongst the greatest here, and George Leech, naiurally well to the fore, 
bring us down to the men living amongst-us now. As we glance round at 
their works, at the works of Mr. Tenniel, whose political cartoons for the 
last thirty years, apart from their merit as works of very high art, showing 
consummate draughtsmanship, have always been distinguished for the high 
ideal of their purpose—at the drawings of Mr. Charles Keene, not only the 
greatest living humorist in art at home or abroad, but gifted with the 
greatest power of expressing every phase of a certain class-—at the unflinch- 
ing severity of style and academic accuracy shown in Mr. Linley Sam- 
bourne’s works—at the exquisite grace of Mr. Du Maurier—the irrepressible 
fun of humour and flight of fancy in Mr. Furniss’ sketches—when one 
looks at these men alone, the staff of “Punch,” one cannot- help being 
struck with the prodigality of this form of genius amongst us now. Other 
names there are, too numeruos to mention, chief amongst which may be 
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included the late Mr. W. G. Baxter, Mr. Hal Ludlow, Mr. J. F. Sullivan, 
Mr. Barnard, and Mr. Charles Green—how different each in style, and yet 
how excellent both !—and Mr. Leslie Ward (“Spy”), of “ Vanity Fair.” 
In conclusion, those who miss paying a visit to this exhibition will lose a 
very great pleasure and an intellectual treat. 

HERBERT LEE COLLINSON. 


TO 
Our Omnibus=Bor. 


On the afternoon of Tuesday, June 4, 1889, there was produced at the 
Strand Theatre a domestic drama in four acts, written by J. Stanley 
Little, and called “ Doubt.” It cannot be said to have been a success 
except in so far as it succeeded in exasperating the audience by a series 
of tiresome scenes without action, filled with endless and perpetually 
repeated conversations. The story is slight and improbable. Dick 
Crossley and his wife Mary are deeply attached. They have a common 
friend—Jack Forsyth—-who has seduced Eva Furlong, Mary’s foster- 
sister. Mary discovers this, and, in order to induce Forsyth to repair the 
wrong he has done, conceals the matter from her husband, and is per- 
petually found by him alone with Forsyth under circumstances which 
almost justify the jealously which seizes upon him. Crossley has evidently 
been studying Ibsen ; for though he is under the impression that his wife 
is about to fly with his friend, he announces to the audience his intention 
not to interfere with her movements. At last Forsyth marries Eva 
privately, and is straightway thrown out of a trap and killed, whereupon 
everything is cleared up; though why the life of the unfortunate man 
should be sacrified to bring about an explanation which would have been 
given in two minutes, if the husband would only have had the common- 
sense to ask his wife a single question, it is difficult to see. The actors 
engag-d in this very wearisome piece did everything in their power to save 
it. Mr. Nutcombe Gould was excellent in the part of Crossley—easy, 
gentlemanlike, pathetic. Mr. Stewart Dawson made a great deal of a 
small part—that of Sir Humphrey Banyard, Forsyth’s father-in-law. Two 
young lovers who, as usual, had nothing to do with the action of the piece, 
were very neatly played by Mr. Alec France and Miss: May Whitty. 
Miss Georgie Esmond was pathetic, without being me'odramatic, as Eva 
Furlong. Mr. Wallace Erskine was a fair Jack Forsyth, but his delivery 
was somewhat monotonous. Miss Alma Murray played with intensity and 
earnestness, but the way in which she jerks out her words does much to 
detract from the effect of her powerful and intelligent acting. 


Miss Carlotta Leclercq, that estimable lady, admirable actress, and ex- 
perienced instructress in the art dramatic is to be warmly congratulated upon 
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her special matinée at the Vaudeville on June 1:, when Tobin’s “ Honey- 
moon” was presented, efficiently acted, and well received. Miss Norah Wray 
was the débutante, and as Juliana, the proud wife of the Duke Aranza, tamed 
into submission like Shakespeare’s “Shrew,” won a distinct success, showing 
herself an apt and intelligent pupil. Divinely fair, and more than common 
tall, and with a low, well-tuned voice, the lady has a good stage presence, no 
nervousness, and a graceful carriage. She plays with naturalness, the 
absence of artificiality in her acting being prominently marked. Her ‘‘ potion 
scene” from “ Romeo and Juliet” was hardly so successful, being a higher 
histrionic flight than her present state of pupilage justifies. It was, however, 
distinctly promising, and with hard work Miss Wray should do well. She 
was greatly honoured by the excellent support accorded her by the chi- 
valrous Aranza of Mr. Macklin, the artistic Montalbin of Mr. Fuller Mellish, 
the picturesque Balthazar of Mr. S. Dawson, the roystering woman-hater, 
Rolando, of Mr. Bassett Roe, the intensély comic Lopez of Mr. Arthur 
Williams, the sprightly Volante of Miss May Whitty, and the exceedingly 
graceful and earnest Zamora of Miss Violet Vanbrugh. ‘The rustic dance 
arranged by Miss Leclercq bad to be repeated in response toa hearty encore. 
The “ ruff scene” from “‘ The Hunchback” set off the youth and vivacity of 
another earnest student, Miss Blanche Ellice, who has been carefully trained, 
but as yet is scarcely able to conceal her art. Mr. Fuller Mellish played 
Modus to this young lady’s Helen with delightful point and finish. 


Like many actors of the present day who have made a reputation in 
England, Mr. George Giddens, the subject of our photograph, has visited 
both America and Australia, and, though these visits were paid compara- 
tively soon after his entering, the theatrical profession, and when his 
experience was not so great, his humour, artistic skill, and, above all, his 
sympathy with his audience made him a universal favourite. It was in 
Edinburgh, under the management of Mr. Robert Wyndham, that Mr. 
Giddens first made his bow to an audience, and after some touring in the 
English provinces, accepted an engagement from Mr. Charles Wyndham 
for a tour in America, in which country he remained for some four years 
as stock comedian in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, 
&c. From thence Mr. Giddens sailed for Australia under one year’s 
special engagement, and returned to England in 1877, making his first 
appearance in London at the Folly Theatre under the management of 
Mr. Alexander Henderson. The following season Mr. Giddens enlisted 
under Mr. Charles Wyndham’s banner at the Criterion, and manager and 
actor have been so mutually satisfied as not to have parted since, save for 
a short time, when they almost immediately joined forces again. Nor can 
this be wondered at, when it is borne in mind what a universal favourite 
Mr. Giddens has become both with his audiences and in the drawing- 


rooms, where he is equally well received, and it may almost be said 
féted. 


NEW SERIES.—VOL. XIV. E 
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Miss Marion Terry, who has for some time been winning such golden 
opinions as Mrs. Errol in “The Real Little Lord Fauntleroy” at the 
Opera Comique, may be said to have commenced her stage career as 
Ophelia in an arrangement by Mr. Tom Taylor of “ Hamlet,” produced 
at the Crystal Palace some sixteen years ago, but her first London appear- 
ance was in 1873 at the Olympic in “ A Game of Romps,” remaining for 
the season at that theatre. In 1874-5 Miss Marion Terry joined Miss 
Swanborough’s company at the Strand, where she not only gained experience, 
but attracted the favourable notice of Mr. W. S. Gilbert, who, in 1876, 
selected her to play Dorothy at the Haymarket in “ Dan’l Druce,” to 
the success of which piece her sympathetic actirg in a great measure 
contributed, and the young actress also appeared as Zeolide in “ The 
Palace of Truth,” Galatea in “ Pygmalion and Galatea,” and created the 
part of Belinda in ‘‘ Engaged.” A short engagement at the old Prince of 
Wales’s was followed by a return to the Haymarket on its re-opening 
under the Bancroft management, and Miss Marion Terry appeared as 
Clara Douglas in “Money,” Bella in “School,” and Mabel Vane in 
‘Masks and Faces.” At the old Court Theatre, under the late Mr. 
Clayton’s régime, the subject of our photograph played in “ Young 
Mrs. Winthrop,” “The Millionaire,” “ Parvenu,” and ‘ Danicheffs.” 
Among Miss Marion Terry’s most brilliant successes may be quoted her 
rendering of Viola in “ Twelfth Night” at the Lyceum at a few hours’ 
notice, and her exquisite performances of Margaret in “ Faust” during 
her three months’ tour with Mr. Henry Irving’s company. To these must 
be added the reputation gained under Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s management 
in “The Red Lamp,” “The Ballad Monger,” and “Partners.” Mis; 
Marion Terry is a talented member of a clever family, and joins to the 
possession of bright intelligence, humour, and pathos, earnestness, appli- 
cation, and a love of study that cannot fail to secure to her the high rank 
she has already taken in her profession. 


The Musical and Dramatic Recital given, under high patronage, by 
Madame Liebe Konss-Baylis and Mr. Frank Heath-Saunders filled 
Steinway Hall, on May 15, with a friendly audience. Those taking part 
in the programme were:—Madame Konss-Baylis, Mdlle. Vera Coroux, 
Mdlle. Iphnia de Negri, Mr. Newton Baylis, Mr. Emile Deplanche, Mr. 
Harold Russell, Mr. Thurley Beale, Miss Lillian and Master Willie Baylis. 
Mr. Reginald Groome was summoned elsewhere a moment’s notice, Mr. 
Harold Russell giving an extra song instead, and singing it in a pleasing 
manner. The great success of the evening belongs to Mr. Thurley Beale, 
who was in first-rate voice, and sang with great effect and spirit. He was 
encored twice, and refused a third encore. The rest of the concert calls 
for no special notice. The reciters were Mr. Frank Heath-Saunders, who 
gave “Saved by a Christmas Hymn” (Clement Scott), and was rather 
overpowered by the hymn-singers, who made the recitation incidental to 
the music. The programme was long, and I was unable to hear Mr. 
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Saunders’s second piece. In this one, perhaps from nervousness, he 
lacked power, and his enunciation was marred by a lisp. ‘The reciter is 
very young and inexperienced, and is perhaps premature in coming before 
the public. Miss Amy Elstob is also inexperienced, but she is naturally 
gifted. She is earnest, and has both feeling and humour, well brought out 
in “An Old Maid” (Re Henry) and J. R. Lewis’s “ Lion.” She should 
beware of short gestures and of short sentences; the habit of making a 
short pause after each half-dozen words is fatal to good recitation. But 
this prepossessing young lady should be encouraged to study ; her faults 


are easily conquered, and she has the gift of holding and interesting her 
audience. 


On Thursday, May 9, Mr. Edward Solomon, the composer, followed up 
at the Comedy his musical setting of “ Pickwick ” with another sketch on 
the same lines, a musical version of the old farce ‘The Area Belle,” by 
Messrs. Brough and Halliday, being produced under the title ‘‘ Penelope,” 
Mr. Hawtrey contributing the lyrics. There were some pretty and 
effective numbers, the more attractive being Penelope’s song, ‘‘ Look at 
me ;” Chalk’s “When the new-laid egg ;” and “I know what it is to die.” 
The piece was underplayed, and one could scarcely recognise in it the 
rollicking, rattling farce of long ago, The-exponent company were Messrs. 
Dan Leno, Barrington, and G. Hawtrey, and the Misses Zerbini and 
Everleigh ; the occasion the benefit of the Holborn Lodge for Shop Girls. 


Jean Richepin’s “Le Fiibustier,” originally brought out at the Thédtre 
Frangais a year ago almost to the day, has been done, and done well, into 
English by Mr. Archer Woodhouse, and produced by Mr. George Alexander 
at Terry’s on Wednesday, May 15. Styled “The Grandsire,” it follows 
closely the original dramatic idyll; of plot there is little. Grandsire is 
piously deceived into accepting a young sailor for his supposed drowned 
grandson, who, when he actually returns, quarrels with his double because 
they both love the same girl. The diction is charged with poetry, the 
sentiment is pure and refreshing, and the interpretation was thoroughly 
artistic. Messrs. Alexander and Fred Terry were the rivals, playing with 
sincerity and effect. Mr. Maclean was superb in the name-ré/e, while 
Miss Calhoun as the young Brittany maiden and Mrs. Billington as her 
mother completed a competent company. The St. Malo fisherman’s 
cottage, by Mr. Harker, was an exceedingly pretty picture, to which 
Mr. Jacomb Hood’s quaintly-designed costumes lent the necessary 
animation. Mr. Irving with Miss Ellen Terry personally patronised the 
performance. ° ° ' 


Monday, May 16, witnessed at the Vaudeville the first production of two 
pieces. The first of these was a dramatic sketch in the school of Henrik 
Ibsen, by Alec Nelson, who names the slight but thoughtful work “ Dtegs.” 
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It is a duologue in which is graphically shown how a youth, abandoned to 
evil courses, is visited by his sweetheart, fresh and pure from the country, 
who, learning the truth of his degradation, leaves him heart-broken. 
In it Miss Norreys acted with much winsomeness and pathos, and was 
intelligently assisted by Mr. Charles Myers. Messrs. Edward Rose and 
John Douglass were responsible for the second piece, a strong melodrama, 
“ Her Father,” founded upon the Spanish dramatist Echégaray’s “ Conflicto 
entre Dos Deberes” (the conflict of two duties). There are several dramatic 
situations in the course of a powerful story of a romantic character, which 
sets forth how the children of a murdered man forego their vengeance on 
the murderer. The conflicts between love and duty and between revenge 
and justice are the occasion for two at least very strong scenes, played 
magnificently by Messrs: Hermann Vezin and Bernard Gould and by Miss 
Annie Irish. Miss Cowen was scarcely equal to the part of the Mexican 
maiden thirsting for revenge, while Miss Kate James and Mr. W. F. 
Hawtrey supplied the comic scenes. 


A new version of André Theuriet’s exquisite dramatic idyll, “‘ Jean Marie,’ 
this time in prose, has been done, and well done, in English by Mr. F. 
Wedmore, who produced it as a curtain raiser to “Angelina” at the 
Vaudeville on the afternoon of May 29. It scored a complete success, and 
has been repeated at severat matinées since. The story, the familiar one ot 
* Auld Robin Gray,” is very well kriown, and ‘is -here delicately handled. 
Mr. Fred Thorne acted carefully, but was scarcely in his element, as the 
true-hearted old farmer Noel, Mr. Frank Gillmore playing admirably as the 
returned sailor lover Jean, supposed to be drowned, while Miss Marion Lea 
surprised everybody with the intensity of her acting as the sorely tempted 
but loyal heroine. The little gem is called “The Farm by the Sea” 


At St. George’s Hall, May 28, the Irving A. D. C. gave the first of two 
performances in aid of the British Home for Incurables and the Girls’ 
Home, Charlotte Street. The attendance was good, the audience apprecia- 
tive. It is always very creditable for amateurs to endeavour to represent 
Shakespeare‘in the best:possible mannér. _ ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
was produced under the direction of Mr. H. D. Shepard, who for many 
years has done excellent work for the club, both as stage manager and actor. 
Mendelssohn’s music was efficiently rendered by a competent orchestra 
conducted by Mr. Battison Hagues. The scenery was wonderfully good for 
St. George’s Hall, the dresses bright and picturesque. Madame Katti 
Lanner was responsible for the elves’ dance, encored as a matter of course. 
The performance went off smoothly, but might have played closer, and 
there was a general tendency to pause at the end of the verse, a fault 
begetting monotony. Mrs. Kennedy was a pretty and letter-perfect Oberon, 
but delivered her lines in an absolutely colourless manner. Miss L. 
Webster was pleasing and fairylike as Titania. Miss E. Inderwick was 
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an inaudible Hippolyta. Puck in the hands of Miss L. Davis proved a 
saucy fellow, full of mischief ‘and fun ; merry and natural, the young lady 
deserves praise, and met withsuccess. Miss N. De Silva rendered good 
service as Hermia, but is rather too fond of attitudinising, and gave rather 
too lackadaisical a complexion to the part. Miss Webster, on the contrary, 
gave rare strength to Helena, and the other performers would have done 
well to take pattern from her management of her voice. In one scene she 
may have mistaken over-rapidity of delivery for vehemence ; but it was 
an earnest and spirited impersonation. Miss Webster clothed the cha- 
racter with such feeling and. dignity .as to impress her audience, never 
giving occasion for the faintest smile in situations so nearly bordering the 
ludicrous. Mr. William Bell was a fair Theseus. Mr. F. A. Roberts was 
indistinct in his, delivery as ,Lysander. .Mr. F. Rawson Buckley was an 
earnest Demetrius, and spoke his lines well. Mr. Fred W. Permain, Mr. 
J. B. Edwards, and Mrs. H. Marsh were good as Snug, Snout, and Starve- 
ling. Mr. C. H. Kent, as Flute, gave a capital. performance of Thisbe- 
Mr. F. Sherblooke as Quince, excellent throughout, was especially so in the 
play scene. To Mr. J. O. Grout was entrusted Bottom. Mr. Grout does not 
lack confidence ; his fault is not amateurishness, but being stagey. Certainly 
it was a very creditable performance, but the dialogue that pertains to 
Bottom was spoken as that set.down for Pyramus. In short, clever though 
it might be, it was Mr. Grout acting Bottom, not zmpersonating him. Taken 
as a whole, the faults are few, and the performance reflects credit on the 
club and*stage thanager, who»was called béfore the curtail» and heartily 
applauded. 


On the afternoon of May 30, at Steinway Hall, Miss Josephine St. Ange 
gave a most interesting dramatic and musical recital. ‘Che vocalists were 
Miss Blanche Van Neddegham, Miss Meredyth Elliott, Mr. Arthur Black- 
more, Mr. Templer Saxe, Mr. Charles Chilley, Mr. George Stedman, Mr. 
Arthur Wills. Violin, Herr Louis Schmidt. Piano, Miss Maud Holdom. 
All received their share of applause, but do not call for any special men- 
tion.. Miss Eweretta Lawrence recited “In the Usual Way” (Weatherley) 
in a quaint and delightful manner, but unfortunately at times allowed 
her voice to drop so low as to be almost inaudible. This is a grave fault 
in recitation. Miss Eweretta Lawrence is otherwise so charming that she 
should hasten to correct this. Miss Genevieve Ward gave “La Besace” 
(La Fontaine) and “ Voisin and Voisine” (Hamilton Knight) in the purest 
French of the Comedie Frangaise, and with a finesse and esprit that it would 
be impossible to excel and almost so to equal. Mr. Macklin told Whittier’s 
“In School Days” in a most sympathetic and touching manner, following 
it up With “Queen Mab.” Mr. George Barrett in “The C’rect Card” 
(Frank Desprez) carried away his audience by his spirit, and moved them 
to tears by his true pathos. He was admirable. Miss Rosa Kenny showed 
much power and depth of feeling in “The Dandy Fifth” (Gassaway), 


certainly one of the best things she has ever done. All this was good, very 
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good, and far superior to the musical element. Miss Josephine St. Ange 
recited “The Story of the Faithful Soul ” and another piece about'a human 
sacrifice made that a famine might pass away. The title of this was not 
given. Miss St. Ange is a good elocutionist and evidently has experience, 
but she lacks the:true ring of feeling that moves an audience. ‘ She was 
much applauded, but left her public cold. 


“The Shaughraun,” one of the most amusing if not one of the cleverest 
of Dion Boucicault’s dramas, was revived at the Adelphi, on Saturday, 
June 22, with all that wealth of scenic display that distinguishes the Messrs. 
Gatti’s productions. Mr. Bruce Smith, the artist, fairly surpassed himself. 
The cast was an excellent one. Mr. Terriss and Miss Millward, as Captain 
Molyneux and Claire Ffolliot; Mr. Robert Pateman as Harvey Duff; Mr. 
Beveridge as Mrs. O’Kelly, all distinguished themselves, and Mr. J. L. 
Shine was inimitable as the happy-go-lucky Conn. “The Shaughraun ” 
should draw good houses until Messrs. Sims and Pettitt’s new drama is ready. 


The Actors’ Benevolent Fund profited to the tune of £450, thanks to 
the efforts of those who so kindly gave their services, and to Mr. Irving, 
who not only generously lent the theatre on the evening of June 22, but 
who, after playing Macbeth in the afternoon, appeared as Mathias in “‘ The 
Bells.” Mr. J. L. Toole, too, worked as hard, for, in addition to his 
regular performance at his own theatre, he played Jobn Grumley in 


“Domestic Economy.” Mr. Sims Reeves sang, and M. Coquelin gave an 
amusing recitation, “La Mouche.” 


Mr.. Willie Edouin was so well satisfied with the success of ‘ Our Flat” 
at the matinée, that, on Tuesday, June 25, he opened with it at the Opéra 
Comique, preceded by Mrs. W. Greet’s play, “To the Rescue,” and had 


every reason to be hopeful of his venture from the reception accorded to 
the two pieces. 


“ Doris,” which has been steadily increasing in public favour at the Lyric, 
was made a still greater attraction by the reappearance in the title-ré/e on 


Saturday evening, June 22, of Miss Marie Tempest, who sang the music 
with great charm and vivacity. 


Miss Kate M. Forsyth, who has entered on the management of the Comedy 
‘Theatre, was to produce Ramsey Morris’s play, “ The Tigress,” on Satur- 
day, June 29, too late for notice this month, but it shall have every attention 
next, - Manageress and play are both highly spoken of in America. 


“Still Waters Run Deep,” though still playing to overflowing houses at 
the Criterion; must shortly be withdrawn for a revival of “ David Garrick,” 
to be followed by the production of Mr. F. C. Burnand’s new play, prior to 
the. departure of Mr. Charles Wyndham and his company for America. 
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_ New plays produced and important revivals in London, from May 16; 
1889, to June 19, 1889 :-— 


May 18. 


24. 


24. 


25. 
28. 


29. 


29. 


29. 


12. 


13. 


(Revivals are marked thus *). 


“The Silent Witness,” new five-act drama, by John Coleman. 
Olympic. 

“Tecalco,” drama, in one act, by M. H. Spier. Matinée. 
Terry’s. 

“ Parson Jim,” drama, in one act, by C. H. Dickinson. Matinée. 
Terry’s. 

“ A White Lie,” new three-act play, by Sydney Grundy. Court. 

“In the Corridor,” new and original comedietta, by Rudolf 
Dircks. Court. 

“Locked In,” musical comedy, by Walter Frith. Matinée. 
Savoy. 


“The Farm by the Sea,” one-act drama, adapted from the 
French of André Theuriet by Frederick Wedmore. Matinée. 
Vaudeville. 


“The Scarecrow,” comedy, in three acts, by Charles Thomas. 
Matinée. Strand. 

“Marah,” new comedy-drama, in prologue and three acts, by 
W. Sapte, jun. Matinée. Prince of Wales’s. 

“ Pets,” comedy, in three acts, by Brandon Ellis. Matinée. St. 
George’s Hall. 

“A Capital Joke,” operetta; libretto by F. de Lara, music by 
B. Brigata. Matinée. St. George’s Hall. 

“True Heart,” drama, in a prologue and three acts, by Henry 
Byatt and Sir William Magnay (first time in London). Princess’s. 

** Aliens,” new one-act play, by “ Bedford Rowe.” Matinée. 
Lyric. 

“The Jew’s Eye,” original three-act play, by Florence Lane- 
Fox. Victoria Hall, Bayswater. 

“Doubt,” domestic drama, in four acts, by J. Stanley Little. 
Matinée. Strand. 

“True Colours,” drama, in four acts, by D. Stewart. Matinée 
Vaudeville. 

“The Two Johnnies,” new three-act farcical comedy, adapted 
by Fred Horner and Frank Wyatt from “Durand et 
Durand,” by MM. Maurice Ordonneau and Albini Valabrégue. 
Matinée. Comedy. 

“A Doll’s House,” play, in three acts, translated by William 
Archer from “ Et Dukkehjem ” of Henrik Ibsen. Novelty. 
“Jim the Penman,” four-act play, by Sir Charles L. Young, 

Bart. Shaftesbury. 

“Esther Sandraz,’ play, in three acts, by Sydney Grundy, from 
the French novel by Adolphe Bélot. Matinée. Prince of 
Wales’s. 

“Which Wins?” new and original four-act comedy-drama, by 
J. W. Pigott. Matinée. Terry’s. 

“‘Donellan,” domestic drama, in four acts, by Lieut.-Col. P. R. 
Innes. Matinée. Strand. 
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“To the Rescue,” one-act drama, by Mrs. William Greet. 
Matinée. Prince of Wales’s. 


“Our Flat,” new farcical comedy, in three acts, by Mrs. 
Musgrave. Matinée. Prince of Wales’s. 

“A Broken Sixpence,” comedietta. Toole’s. 

“The Old Home,” comedy-drama, in three acts, by Robert 
Buchanan. Matinée. Vaudeville. 


“ AEsop’s Fables,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by J. P. Hurst. 
Strand. 


In the Provinces from May 9, 1889, to June 17, 1889 :— 


May 16. “Constable Jack; or, the Bobby’s Bride,” operetta, in one act, 
by C. Forbes Drummond and Stratton Rodney. T.R. Bath. 
18. “Both of Them,” comedietta (authors unannounced). 
Glasgow. 
20. “My Nadine; or, André the Mountaineer,” new musical 
comedy, by Hal Collier and Jules de Croix. Exhibition Palace, 
Folkestone. 


“The Witness,” original play, in three acts, by G. H. R. Dabbs, 
M.D. Prince of Wales’s, Southampton. 

“* Stop Thief,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by Mark Melford 
(copyright purposes). ‘T.R. Halifax. 

“ Deception,” three-act farcical comedy, by Andrew Longmuitr. 
T.R. Edinburgh. 


“The Kidnapper” (revised version), farcical comedy, in three 
acts, by H. Graham. Lecture Hall, Greenwich. 


‘A New Apollo,” original Aetite comedy, in one act, by Creswick 
Grey. New Royal, Everton, Liverpool. 


“The Beechborough Mystery,” comedy-drama, in four acts, by 
Elliot Galer and James Mew. Grand, Birmingham. 


“A Stranger to Himself,” four-act drama, by Gerald Holcroft. 
Queen’s, Birmingham. 


Royalty, 


PARIS 
(From May 16 to June 31, 1889.) 


“ Trop-Aimé,” three-act farcical comedy, by MM. Grenet Dan- 
court and Vallady. Cluny. 


“Le Premier Baiser,” comedy, in one act, by M. Emile Bergerat. 
Frangais. 


“ Alain Chartier,” play, one act, in verse, by Vicomte Raymond 
de Borelli. Frangais. 


“Le Chien de Garde,” drama, five acts, by M. Jean Richepin 
Menus-Plaisirs. 


“Les Deux: Nido,” three-act farcical comedy, by MM. Henri 
Cermoise and E. Gugenheim. Déjazet. 

“‘La Tour de Babel,” opera-bouffe, three acts; book by MM. 
Elzéar and Paér, music by Paul Fauchey. Renaissance. 

“L'Esprit d’Ernest,” vaudeville, by M. Maurice Varet. Cluny. 


‘‘Mam’zelle Pioupiou,” military spectacle, in five acts, ‘by 


Alexandre Bisson, music by M. William Chaumet. Porte St. 
Mattin. 





